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PREFACE 



The schools of our nation are In the midst of a number 
of highly constructive mini-revolutions, one of the most 
exciting of which is the bilingual-bicultural "revolution. " 

This revolution is being led by courageous, committed educators, 
and community people who are not willing to have their children 
develop fear and shame because of their language and their 
heritage. Perhaps the importance of bilingual-bicultural 
education is best expressed in the poignant words of a Mexican- 
American child to her mother. This little girl, who was 
enrolled in the Cucamonga bilingual-bicultural program, told 
her mother, "Mama, it's all right. You can visit my school. 

They talk like you do." 

We educators have discussed for generations the importance 
of individualizing instruction in our schools. But unfortunately 
our discussions and writings have been largely theoretical and 
seldom have had major impact on the classroom. Nowhere is the 
disparity between our abstract concern for individual differences 
and actual school practice greater than in the procedures we have 
used in educating the child whose home language is not English. 
Not only have we insisted that this child abandon the language 
of his home; far too often we have also made him fael as if 
his entire cultural heritage was suspect. 
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The practice of causing the child to reject his heritage 
is no longer tolerable. It is as Lydia R, Aguirre has stated. 
"We Mexican Americans have banded together to challenge the 
educational system to recognize our f differentness . T We have 
challenged ourselves to be proud of that differentness. We 
have challenged the educational system to teach Hispanic 
history, to teach bilingually, and to give us adequate schools 
where schools are largely Mexican American. We demand not to 
be segregated. We demand that others recognize our dirferent- 
ness and work within that differentness rather than make us 
suppress our Mexican-American ideals and adopt Anglo-Saxon 
ideals." 

It was in recognition of the need to foster bilingual- 
bicultural education that the Follow Through Program funded 
Dr. Manuel Ramirez 1 highly successful, developmental program 
for elementary children; it was in further recognition of this 
need that Follow Through funded the symposium "Mexican Americans 
and Educational Change . " 

Although this conference was oriented explicitly toward 
Mexii^n-American education, one could not attend the conference 
without coming to the realization that in fighting for 
recognition of their own language and cultural differentness, 
Mexican Americans are serving not only themselves but all 
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Americana. For our people represent a great many different 

1 cultural backgrounds and it behooves each of us to be more 

aware and proud of his own heritage. This extended, multi- 

, cultural concept is not discussed extensively in the papers 

r 

b presented but it is implicit in several. 

t 

i symposium, ’’Mexican Americans and Educational Change” 

; served as a forum for a mutual and beneficial exchange of 

research and ideas relevant to the issues of early childhood 
t education and parental involvement of Mexican Americans. It 

[ an invaluable aid to those seeking solutions to the educational 

l 

| problems of all people. 

The ensuing discussion of the issues: educational change 

in historical perspective; the politics of educational change; 

- the challenge of bicultural education; and the challenge of 

bilingual education will help widen our vision toward under- 
standing and working with people from multicultural backgrounds. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The present volume consists of seventeen papers presented 
at a symposium on "Mexican Americans and Educational Change" 

’ at the University of California, Riverside, on May 21-22, 

1971. This symposium, sponsored by UCR's Mexican -American 

i 

Studies Program, was made possible through a grant awarded to 
Professor Manuel Ramirez by Project Follow Through of the 
: United States Office of Education. Dr. Robert Egbert, 

1 Director of Project Follow Through, has kindly prepared the 

!» 

i preface to these published proceedings. 

The idea for a symposium on the educational needs of 
Mexican-American children stemmed from the belief that the 
level of scholarship and expertise in this field has developed 

r 

to such an extent that it merited this kind of forum. The 
contributors to the present volume represent a broad spectrum 
of scholarship and expertise and are associated with a 
! variety of universities throughout the Southwest and with the 

Federal Government. 

In the collective mind of the editors, this symposium will 
be the first of an annual series dealing with selected aspects 
of education as it relates to Mexican-American school children. 

* By design, the contributions to the present volume deal with 

► 

' broader issues. Subsequent symposia will be concerned with 
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specific issues in considerably greater detail. 

Public education in America finds itself in the eye of a 
storm generated by the mounting issues of integration, deseg- 
regation, community control of the schools, the role of ethnic 
studies in the curriculum, and how, what, and by whom are the 
children of America’s minority poor to be taught. Thus, while 
the present volume devotes itself to Mexic&n-American children, 
the perceptive reader will find that the issues described have 
more than a passing communality with the educational plight 
of Black Americans, Native Americans, Puerto Rican Americans, 
and children of the Anglo-American poor, as well as with other 
of America’s ethnic minorities. In this sense, the editors 
of the present volume feel that it is of more general interest 
than its title implies. 

On behalf of Che program committee (Professors Manuel 
Ramirez, Carlos oort4s, Mark Hanson, and Mario Barrera), I 
wish to extend a special note of thanks to Chancellor Ivan 
Hinderaker for his encouragement and support. A special note 
of graditude is clearly in order to Vice Chancellor Carlo 
Golino for his introductory remarks to the symposium in behalf 
of Chancellor Hinderaker. 

Armando Rodriguez, Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
United States Office of Education, graciously rearranged an 
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arduously busy schedule to personally deliver the keynote 
address, which appears in this volume. Innumerable people 
contributed generously in order to make the conference a 
success and assisted in the variety of tasks necessary to 
bring this volume to its completed stages. The following are 
deserving of special mention: Teresa Rios, David Serrano, 

Rosa McGrath, Diane Radke, Barbara Jackson, Ernesto Lopez, 
Claudia Lopez, Janice Runquist, Patricia Fanno, Donald Miller, 
and Armando Mena. 



Alfredo Castafleda 
Program Chairman 



Riverside, California 
July 1971 
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EDUCATION: "A FUTURISTIC GOAL" 

by 

Armando M. Rodriguez* 

I suspect that anyone who assumes the task of trying to 
identify where a movement may be, clearly reveals his naiveness. 
However, this does not mean that we should not try to do so. 

For the very attempt to describe a problem is as essential to 
man, in his pursuit to understand himself and his brothers, 
as his attempts to solve his problems. I submit, therefore, 
that educational change is real and that it is measurable; 
that it has three major ingredients: attitude, behavior, and 
results. A look at the agenda for the symposium indicates 
heavy emphasis on the first two ingredients. This focus 
reflects the perceptive view of those who have organized this 
meeting. It demonstrates that we are reasonably able to pose 
some honest statements on attitude and behavior, but that there 
may be a lack of unanimity regarding what is measurable and how 
it can be measured. Lack of unanimity should not deter us from 
our quest, however; yet neither should it prohibit us from 

*Armando M. Rodriguez is Assistant Commissioner for Regional 
Office Coordination. U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
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attempting to analyze the results. The very process of analysis 
may provide the keys for finding the instruments for measurement. 

What has happened in the past decade is, I believe, clearly 
visible as it implies to the education of Mexican Americans. When 
I went to Washington almost four years ago, there was little 
awareness of the fact that a real problem existed in the area of 
the education of Mexican Americans. Moreover, there was no 
reservoir of information regarding suggested techniques and 
materials for the education of Mexican-Atnerican youth (children) . 
In short, I entered a wasteland devoid of sensitivity, knowledge, 
and even the desire to know anything about us. 

Our first task, then, was to make ourselves visible; our 
second was to demonstrate that we intended to be heard. Our 
third was to question all policies as they related to the educ- 
ation of the Mexican American. Our last was to help educate 
the policy-makers, so that the malpractices of the past would 
not be continued. 

We can say with some assurance that the first three tasks 
have been accomplished. This has been demonstrated by Health, 
Education, and Welfare’s development of programs aimed at pro- 
viding greater educational opportunities for Mexican Americans, 
in partnership with Mexican Americans, rather than for Mexican 
Americans, In short, we are now seen as equals when it comes to 
policy determination, with a right to veto power, rather than as 
pe6nes, who should be thankful for the attention of the M patr6n , M 
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What accounts for this penetration to those parts of 
government where behavior and attitude meet? I would like 
to suggest three instruments that contributed to this substantial 
change. First, the recognition that the Mexican American 
is a thread in the national fabric of our society; that he 
is an asset to the society and that he has a rightful place 
in that society. Certainly one of the most concrete evidences 
of this has been the establishment of the National Task Force 
de La Raza, the activating of the National Advisory Committee 
on the Education of the Mexican American and Spanish Speaking. 
Another equally important landmark is the series of Chicano 
Ethnic Institutes developed during the past two years and 
marked by the creation of the Chicano Ethnic Studies Concilio 
and the Chicano Mobile Institutes. With these vehicles we 
have been able to concentrate our efforts on developing projects 
and policies in conjuction with those areas of government 

in which behavior and attitude meet. 

A tremendous amount of data has been collected during 
the past five years. It has documented the condition of the 
Mexican American, and has been disseminated far and wide. No 
longer can those who have some role in effecting educational 
change, whether it be at the local. State, or national level, 
retreat from their duty on the excuse of insufficient information. 
I note that in the next two days you will have an opportunity 
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to hear from a large number of my colleagues who have helped 
to develop and disseminate this information. "My experience 
has been that one of the major reasons we were not able to 
penetrate the ignorance of government until recently was 
because of the great gap between our feelings that we were 
right and the lip service given to our suggestions, and 
our inability to substantiate our claims with evidence 
which mandated behavioral change. Even when we cited our own 
experiences, they could be countered with, ’’Since you’ve made 
it, it's reasonable to assume that the present system is all 
right. Why change it?" Given this question, we were rendered 
mute. However, Dr. Carter's book. Dr. Ramirez’ study with the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission, and all of the extremely important 
projects carried on at college and university centers, gave 
us the voice we needed to silence the cry of "Give me some 
hard data that I can sink my teeth into." We have the data, 
we can substantiate our claims, we can move from idea to 
change in attitude; and if we don't get the attitudinal change 
we would like, we can get the behavioral change in the form 
of a program, a project, a policy change and/or monies. 

If I had a dollar bill for every time that a prospective employer, 
in government and out of government, has said to me, "Armando, 
find me a well-qualif ied Mexican American, and I’ll hire him," 
or, "Armando, if all Mexican Americans were like you, there would 
be no race problem!" I would be a rich man. What each of those 
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individuals failed to realize was that: 

1. Every Mexican American has the right to be seen as 

an individual, just as every Anglo feels he has that same right. 

2. Society has the obligation of providing each Mexican- 
American child with the opportunity to gain a skill and to 
utilize that skill for his individual and collective well-being. 

However, reaching this goal is another problem. What we 
have been able to do is far short of the goal, but it has 
established a pattern which we hope would be continued in the 
future. We have made ourselves highly visible; this has 
entailed addressing educational forums such as this, to make 
the educational community's awareness of what it was not doing, 
and what we felt it should be doing. We have established 
avenues of communication with the Mexican -American communities 
across the country, such that we could tap the reservoir of 
talent presently available, and by doing so, offer positive 
role-models for the youth of these communities as an incentive 
to get an education, to return to their respective communities, 
and then to join us in our battle to bring the needed changes 
in education, so that the future would be brighter for our 
children and grandchildren. Thus, we can say, that a pool of 
talented Mexican Americans is a reality, and that that pool is 
ever-increasing . 

What have we said this morning? We have shown the nature 
of the politics of change as it has affected us and our relationships 
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with the offices of government and their personnel. We have 
indicated the areas of concern on our part, which we felt 
were primarily arenas for activism. We have shown that we were 
marginally successful in as much as we were able to change 
attitudes, modify behaviors, and deliver programs and monies. 

But what of the future? 

Just a few weeks ago some of us in the Office of Education 
de\ eloped some objectives for the U.S. Office of Education for 
the next couple of years. We came up with six proposals: 

1. That USOE develop and implement a federal strategy of 
education to meet the special needs of economically disadvantaged 
children by such things as the creation of federal incentives to 
increase the State contributions to the education of the econo- 
mically disadvantaged. 

2. That it is urgent to eliminate racial, ethnic, and 
cultural barriers to educational opportunities. 

3. That there be developed at least three demonstration 
projects to evaluate the effectiveness of alternative career 
education programs. 

4. That OE create a national commitment to providing 
equal opportunity to all handicapped children by 1980. 

5. That the Comissioner stimulate the development of 
innovative and effective approaches to all levels of education. 

6. That USOE clean its own house, by improving manage- 
ment of its programs, such that it can deliver its services 
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to its clients without the unusually long time lapses that 
we are all by now accustomed to. 

But these are only the beginning. All of this effort 
will come to naught, unless each of us here today resolve 
to take on the challenge of bringing meaningful changes to 
our educational system, not only as it affects Mexican-American 
children, but all children. It is this that provides the stuff 
from whence excitement comes and grows, that provides the 
encouragement to our young and the meaning to our lives . 

It is not for the faint-hearted, it is not for the undaring; 
it is for those who are willing to dare, to try, to stumble, 
and perhaps fall. And that, I submit, is what this conference 
is all about. 

Muchas gracias y buena suerte mis amigos. 
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INTRODUCTION 



by 

Carlos E. Cort6s 

In his book, Mexican Americans in School: A History of 

Educational Neglect, Thomas P. Carter summarizes the historical 

relationship between the Mexican American arid the United States 

educational system in the following terms: 

Historically, the Southwest school took cognizance of 
the Mexican -American child very belatedly. Considerable 
time elapsed before it was recognized that people of 
Mexican descent were here to stay instead of coming and 
going across the border as migrants. The mass im- 
migration of the 1920*8 presented the educational 
apparatus with formidable problems and bought con- 
sideration of ethnic groups to the fore. When the 
school did begin to concern itself with the children 
of this minority group, it proceeded to fit them into 
a rigidly conceived system, instead of attempting to 
adjust the system to the needs of the group. This ap- 
proach, intentionally or otherwise, served to make the 
educational system conform to the pressure of the 
Southwest society for perpetuating the low socioeconomic 
standing of Mexican Americans. ^ 

Carter’s disturbing analysis provides a frame of reference for 
the following three papers, which examine the historical 
failures of U.S. education and present ideas for its reform. 

George I. S&nchez, "dean" of the Chicano educational 
movement and for nearly half a century a paladin of educational 
reform, issues a severe indictment of U.S. society in his 
discussion of the education of Mexican -American children. 
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Reviewing what he cynically terms ’’Educational Change in 
Historical Perspective,” S&nchez writes, ’’while I have seen 
some changes and improvements in this long-standing dismal 
picture, I cannot in conscience or as a professional educator 
take any satisfaction in those developments. The picture is 
a shameful and embarrassing one.” 

In the second paper, Alfredo Castafieda explores some of 
the historical reasons for this failure of the U.S. educational 
system. He describes the long struggle of "Melting Potters vs. 
Cultural Pluralists, ” while offering an educational alternative-- 
democratic cultural pluralism. According to Castafieda, U.S. 
education, by inculcating the melting pot "message of /Anglo- 
American/ cultural superiority,” has seriously harmed the 
Mexican-American child. On the other hand, attempts to implement 
cultural pluralism in education have traditionally fallen short 
of providing democratic cultural pluralism-- "the right of each 
child to experience an educational environment which accepts 
his preferred modes of relating, communicating, motivation, 
and learning.” To bring true cultural democracy to the class- 
room, U.S. education must permit the child "to explore freely 
modes of the mainstream culture by means of those preferred 
modes he brings to school from his home and community.” 
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Finally, Mark Hanson examines ’’Cultural Democracy, 

School Organization and Educational Change” and ponders a 
critical question: is democratic cultural pluralism com- 

patible with the traditions which have shaped U.S. education? 

His answer is no and yes --no, if education continues under the 
domination of the conservative essentialist philosophical 
tradition which ’’concentrates its energies on structuring a 
learning package which is independent of the individual 
learning characteristics of any one person; yes, if education 
becomes permeated by the liberal philosophical tradition of 
educational progress ivism which views learning as ’’dependent 
on the individual characteristics of the learner rather than 
vice versa.” Hanson feels that the future of democratic cul- 
tural pluralism in education may well depend upon the outcome 
of this century-old ideological struggle between conservative 
essentialism and liberal progressivism. 

As a group, these three papers present an inescapable 
conclusion- -that the Mexican -American child has suffered con- 
tinuously at the hands of the U.S. educational system. Clearly, 
the educational past has been, in George S&nchez* words, ’’shameful 
and embarrassing.” Alfredo Castafleda and Mark Hanson see demo- 
cratic cultural pluralism as a hope for ending this shame. 
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■^Thomas P» Carter, Mexican Americans 
History of Educational Neglect (New York: 
Examination Board, 1970), p. 13. 
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EDUCATIONAL CHANGE IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 



by 

George I. S&nchez* 

I am afraid that I am the wrong person to be asked to 
speak on this topic. While I have championed the cause of 
educational change for American children of Mexican descent 
for more than forty- five years, and while I have seen some 
changes and improvements in this long-standing dismal picture, 
I cannot, in conscience or as a professional educator, take 
any satisfaction in those developments. The picture is a 
shameful and an embarrassing one. 

True, lately, in response to the enticements of "free" 
monies from federal, state, and foundation sources, there 
have been set up a few "showcases, " and a few seemingly, and 
some truly authoritative publications. Some of those present 
at this conference, including myself, have striven hard and 
conscientiously to make those "showcases" and publications 
arouse an apathetic public, an uninformed profession, and the 
ever-resilient (mercurial is a better word) politicians to 
the realities presented by the American of Mexican descent. 

I said it (in print) over thirty years ago; I've said it 



^George I. S&nchez is Professor of Latin American Education, 
Department of Cultural Foundations of Education, College of 
Education, University of Texas, Austin. 
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repeatedly through the years: my people are still a forgotten 

people . 

Am I cynical? I am (though not defeatist). A simple 
illustration from Texas, where we have the worst migrant labor 
situation in the nation --nearly all Mexican Americans: 
federal government, under the new funds for the education 
and health of migrant children and adults, in 1969, gave the 
great state of Texas $3,000,000 to alleviate their condition. 
It was returned to Washington because, as Texas authorities 
put it, "It came too late (February) in the school year!" 

Hell! I can take three million bucks and, in three weeks, 
commit it to badly needed health and educational programs for 
migrants. Make it five million! The other day I heard a 
Texas education official tell my graduate class, with pride, 
that there were only four segregated schools (on separate 
campuses) for migrants in the state! He, of course, could not 
even estimate other forms of segregation for migrant or other 
Mexican-American children --"neighborhood schools, " "ability 
grouping" (based on so-called non-applicable tests), "language 
handicap (so-called), " and so on. That official, certainly 
friendly to our cause, is evaluating with criteria initiated 
in an ambience, a climate where limited and minor decency 
is regarded as revolut ionary , 
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So what do we have? I speak only of Texas, i'll let 
my neighbors wash their own dirty linen in public (oh, it is 
dirty, too!). In Texas, the education of Mexican-American 
children is a scandal to the jay-birds! I won’t tire you 
with details --but examine curricula, teacher education, text- 
books, state administration. Why recently, the Governor 
stated publicly: "Mexicans like to live in slums!” The so-and- 
so. 

These migrants are such a problem! But, why are the children 
migrants? And why, as in Texas, must they be given a second- 
rate (and, even, a segregated) education (if at all)? I have 
thought that segregation was ruled "unconstitutional.” 

1 

"Educational Change in Historical Perspective?" Oh, 
yes, I read that the average years of schooling of Mexican 
Americans has increased. Fine, but so has that of the rest 
of the population. Relatively, we are at a standstill. That 
is "educational change?" (i’ll have to learn English and logic 
all over again.) 

I've long enjoyed Steinbeck's Tortilla Flat, both as fine 
literature and as history and sociology. Is Tortilla Flat 
no longer on the California scene? I haven't lived here in 
some years, but not too long ago I saw the " Flat ’ here and 
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there; I saw segregation. I remember the Mendez case. 

I read of the heroic efforts of Cesar Chavez. And, as 
I read him, he is interested in educational change- -though 
he does not couch his program in pedagogical terms; though 
he has a fine sense of historical philosophy. What is he 
fighting for? Dollars and cents? I don’t think so. I think 
he is fighting for human dignity, for economic equity, for 
mutual respect among fellow men. 

I began teaching in 1923, in a one-room (eight grades) 
school in the mountains east of Albuquerque. With only a high 
school diploma! Others had started with less--some were semi- 
illiterates who had political drag. I moved on to other 
schools, principalships, state jobs in education, etc. I am 
now impressed at my freedom then as to curriculum, method, 
schedule, and so on. I recall that there were no arbitrary 
rules as to promotion practices--the teacher and the principal 
decided on that. Is it any wonder, then, that I shudder at 
the thought of making teaching "scientific?” I.Q.-ing the 
child and computerizing him? Abiding blindly by such stupid 
mechanics drives me to drink! 

So much for bias. Now for a smidgen of history. I won’t 
go back to Plato, Aristotle, or even to the great John Amos 
Comenius. Rousseau? Yes, we could spend time very profitably 
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on bis "Education According to Nature, " bis Emile, and on 



his Social Contract , But that would only sadden us more* For 
after all these years, centuries, we still treat Mexican- 
American children according to John Locke’s Tabula Rasa con- 
cept, that the child’s mind is a blank, a vacuum into which 
the school pours knowledge, education. Why we don’t even 
practice the mechanistic, though for the times progressive, 
ideas of the philosopher-psychologist John Heinrich Herbart. 
to say nothing of the experimental ism and the pragmatism of 
John Dewey. As a matter of fact, few educators of executive 
consequences have more then a fleeting acquaintance with 
these thinkers and their works. So the educators deal with 
the Mexican-American child as does the foreman who supervises 
the assembly line where toilet seats are put together. 

In colleges of education, we aren't even aware of the 
achievements of Spaniards, of Indians, of Indo-Hispanic 
Mexicans, and Mexican Americans. Who tells Mexican-American 
children about Juan Luis Vives, about Pedro de Gante, about 
Alonso de la Vera Cruz, and about Rafael Ramirez? Who tells 
them that the first books printed in the Americas were printed 
in Mexico? That the very first one (1540), Doctrina cristiana 
en lengua mexicana, was written inNahuatl, the language of 



the Aztecs? That the Flsica speculatio, published in Mexico 
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in 1560, set forth the laws of gravity 100 years before 
Newton? We talk of ’’bilingual education" as though we were 
at the head of an educational parade. Hell, we had bilingual 
dictionaries in Mexico before 1600. In fact, we had teachers 
guides on the teaching of reading before 1600. These teachers’ 
guides ( Cartilla para ensenar a leer) were tri- lingual, 
Spanish-Latin-Nahuatl . 

We pioneered the West. We mapped and named the mountains, 
the rivers, the fords; we named the states: Tejas (tiles)., 

Nuevo Mexico, Colorado, California (for the mythical island 
of Queen Kalifa), Nevada, and so on. We established the 
settlements: Santa Fe, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Pueblo, 

1 

San Antonio, Las Cruces, San Diego, ad infinitum. Who tells 
Mexican -American school children this, and explains? Why 
not? Who tells them that most of the cattle country terminology 
is Spanish or Indo-Hispanic : rodeo, chaps, arrejos, lariat, 

mesquite, retama (Palo Verde), adobe (Arabic), etc.? Who tells 
them of Octaviano Larrazolo, of Atanasio Montoya, of Dionisio 
ChAvez, and of other recent Mexican-American greats? 

Educational change? The "Pilgrim Fathers?" "John Smith?" 

"Patrick Henry?" Put together they wouldn't make one Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla, one JosA Marla Morelos y Pav6n, one Benito 
JuArez, or would they? Ask the children. 
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Educational change? Aside from checking curriculum 
and teacher education, check illiteracy tables, tuberculosis 
death rates, and lists of high school and college graduates. 

We cannot disassociate educational development from national 
policy or national history. The national conscience felt the 
guilt of the country's treatment of the Indians, So, stupidly, 
we put them in reservations to rot and die. Oh, yes! We gave 
them schools--at Haskell, at Fort Wingate, at Riverside, at 
Albuquerque, at Santa Fe, and later, on the concentration 
camps (oops! Sorry, reservations). It was our policy of 
"Manifest Destiny." The only good Indian was a dead Indian. 

A school superintendent in South Texas said (see Paul 
Taylor's Book- - An American* Mexican Frontier ), when asked why 
he didn't enforce school attendance laws for Mexican -American 
children: "Why, they are not even Christians. They are 

Catholics." Progress, yes. We've had some. A small bit. 

Recently, to garner federal funds, Texas set up a bi- 
lingual program. You know (please take me seriously) they 
employed teachers from Mexico! Almost twenty per cent of 
the Texas population is Mexican American. What a travesty! 

Bilingualism? A second language does not, per se, make 
a person bilingual. He has to be bicultural. He has to know* 
too, of the Southwest. There are 4,000 Spanish words that 
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are Arabic, and there are many customs and usages that are 
Middle Eastern, not European, in the Southwest. The al 
words— alfombra , almohada , alcabala, alajas , alguacil (all 
Arabic) --to name a few. The truly typical Spanish song is 
tuned to the Middle Eastern wail. And so on. Is this taught 
to the kids? 

Educational change? I see only feeble attempts here and 
there. The assembly line, standard mold (middle class, 
Midwestern, Protestant tradition) still treats Mexican- 
American children as though they were lumps of inferior clay 
that, nonetheless, has to be pressed into the mold. I recall 
the silent movie "Modern Times,” starring Charlie Chaplin. 

He worked all day on an assembly line, tightening a bolt on 
a gadget- -and that is all he did. After work, trudging down 
a dusty road in his inimitable costume and shuffle, he continued 
to tighten nonexistent bolts. 

With some exceptions, in the education of Mexican- 
American children, we epitomize what Charlie Chaplin was 
caricaturing. This is most evident in the education of migrants. 

"Educational Change in Historical Perspective?" That is 
the nonexistent bolt that Chaplin was tightening. 
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MELTING POTTERS VS. CULTURAL PLURAL I STS : 

IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 

by 

Alfredo Castafieda* 

From a historical viewpoint, it is worthwhile to note that 
issues of assimilation have been a center of controversy in 
the field of public education for most of the twentieth 
century. In my view, this conference represents the continuation 
of this controversy but with a newer element added- -namely, a 
concentrated attention and interest in the educational plight 
of thousands of Mexican-American children in the public schools 
in the United States today. 

The assumptions underlying today’s educational philosophies 
for the culturally different child in general, and Mexican- 
American children specifically, constitute a mixed Pandora's 
bag of ideologies concerning the nature of assimilation in 
America. This mixed legacy, however, can be sorted out into 
the several major themes of the ’’melting pot" versus ’’cultural 
pluralism." Within the general melting pot category there are 
two major variants, i.e., whether what is to be the result of 
the melting is either exc lusive or permissive . Within the 



^Alfredo Casteflada is the Chairman, Mexican-American 
Studies and Professor of Education, University of California, 
Riverside . 
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cultural pluralists' category, two major themes may also be 
noted, i.e., whether pluralism is of either a mandatory or 
optional character. 

Each of these notions will be briefly described from a 
historical perspective for the purposes of identifying their 
impact on conclusions drawn from sociological, anthropological, 
and psychological data on the Mexican Americans. The effect 
of these notions and conclusions on educational practice and 
philosophy will be described and, furthermore, the cultural 
pluralists position will be redefined in order to delineate 
the ideals of cultural democracy and biculturalism in education. 

The Exclusivist Melting Pot: Anglo-Conformity 

The exclusivist Ang lo -Conformity notion of the melting 
pot has a variety of views concerning racial superiority, 
exclusivist immigration policies, etc., but its central as- 
sumption rests on the desirability of maintaining English 
institutions (as modified by American history), the English 
language, and English oriented cultural patterns. This view 
of the melting pot is exclusive in that assimilation is 
viewed as desirable only if the Anglo-Saxon cultural pattern 
is taken as the ideal. 
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The exclusive Ang lo-Conformity view of America as a 
crucible into which all non -Anglo -Saxon ethnic groups would 
melt received its fullest expression during the so-called 
"Americanization" movement which swept the United States 
during World War I and carried on into the 1920* s and 1930's. 
While the Americanization movement had more than one emphasis, 
essentially it was an attempt at "pressure-cooking" assimilation^ 
by stripping the immigrant of his native culture and attachments 
and making him over into an American along the Anglo-Saxon 
image. The exclusivist tone and flavor of the Americanization 
movement can be vividly appreciated in the writings of one 
of the more noted educators of that day, E.P. Cubberly. This 
educator (for whom, incidentally, there is a building at 
Stanford University named in his honor) characterized the new 



Southern and Eastern European immigrants as "illiterate, " 
"docile," lacking in "self-reliance" and "initiative," and 
presenting problems of "proper housing and living, moral and 
sanitary conditions, honest and decent government and proper 
education." American life was thought by Cubberly to have 



been made difficult by the presence of these new groups. 

. . . Everywhere these people settle in groups or 
settlements, and to set up their national manners, 
customs and observances . Our task is to break up 
these groups or settlements, to assimilate and 
amalgamate these people as a part of our American 
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race, and to implant in their children, so far as can 
be done, the Anglo-Saxon conception of righteousness, 
law and order, and our popular government, and to 
awaken in them a reverence for our democratic insti- 
tutions and for those things in our national life which 
we as a people hold to be of abiding worth. 

These remarks by Cubberly have been somewhat lengthily 



recorded because they exemplify the ideological precursors for 
the assumptions underlying many of today’s efforts to rationalize 
the relatively low academic achievement of many Mexican-American 



children and have molded the character of current efforts at 
compensatory education. For example, Cubberly 1 s remarks imply that 
the "manners," "customs," and "observances" existing in the child's 
home and community, i.e., his culture, are inferior and need 
to be replaced and implanted, "in so far as can be done" (to 
use Cubberly 's own phrase) with the Anglo-Saxon cultural ideal. 

Despite scholars’ aspirations of "objectivity," these 
ideological strains continue to pervade the social sciences in 
one form or another. As a current example, one has only to 
refer to Celia Heller's book entitled, Mexican-American Youth: 
Forgotten Youth at the Crossroads . The anthropological study 
of Florence Kluckhohn and F. Strodbeck^ in 1951 serves as one 
of the important bases on which Heller arrives at a number of 
conclusions about Mexican-American youth. Thus, she supports 
the conclusion that "Mexican -Americans are the least Ameri- 
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canized of all ethnic groups in the United States and that 
this condition is largely the result of the child rearing 
practices of the Mexican -American family." If Mexican Americans 
are to be "Americanized, " according to Heller, their sociali- 
zation practices must be changed. Heller concludes that 
Mexican-American homes "fail to provide independence training, " 
that the "indulgent attitudes" of Mexican-American parents 
tend to "hamper" their "need for achievement," etc. In noting 
the characteristic of strong kinship ties among Mexican 
Americans, she concludes that "this type of upbringing creates 
stumbling blocks to future advancement by stressing values 
that hinder mobility. 

Clearly, Heller contends that the socialization practices 
of the Mexican-American family are damaging to the Mexican- 
American child's ability to profit from the school, especially 
from the viewpoint of Anglo-American middle class culture and 
aspirations. The basic point that needs to be established is 
simply that the focus of attack has been on the socialization 
practices of the Mexican-American home and community and that 
the basis of attack has been the persisting exclusivist 
Anglo-Conformity view of the melting pot. 
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The Permissive Melting Pot 



While the exclusivist Anglo-Conformity version of the 
melting pot has probably been the most prevalent ideology of 
assimilation in America, a competing viewpoint with somewhat 
more generous and idealistic overtones has had its adherents 
and proponents from the eighteenth century onward. Conditions 
in the virgin continent were modifying the institutions which 
the English colonists brought with them from the mother 
country. Immigrants iron non-English homelands such as 
Sweden, Germany, and France were similarly exposed to this 
new environment. Thus, starting with the French-born writer, 
Crevecoeurs, in 1782, a new social theory of America as a 
melting pot came into being. Was it not possible, Crevecoeurs 
asked, to think of the evolving American society not simply 
as a slightly modified England, but rather as a totally new 
blend, culturally and biologically, in which stocks and folk- 
ways of Europe were, figuratively speaking, indiscriminately 
(permissively) mixed in the political pot of the emerging 
nation and melted together by the fires of the American 
influence and interaction into a distinctly new type. However, 
this idealistic but ostensibly permissive notion of the 
melting pot omitted from consideration two indigenous peoples, 



the Native Americans and the Mexicans of the Southwest, as 



well as that group forcibly brought to America, the Afro- 

Americans. In effect the ideal type of the permissive view 

of the melting pot did not differ greatly from the Anglo- 

Saxon ideal. The vision projected out of such a melting process 

was of some new and uniquely ’’American" cultural phenomenon. 

Embedded in this vew vision, however, was the notion of the 

supremacy of this new cultural phenomenon. That is, the 

result of the melting process was envisioned as being superior 

to any of the individual ingredients before melting. In this 

connection, some remarks made by the noted American educator- 

philosopher, John Dewey, made in 1916, are worthy of examination 

I wish our teaching of American history in the schools 
would take more account of the great waves of migration 
by which our land for over three centuries has been 
continously built up, and made every pupil conscious 
of the rich breadth of our national make up. When every 
pupil recognizes all the factors which have gone into 
our being, he will continue to prize and reverence that 
coming from his own past, but he will think of it as 
honored in being simply one factor in forming a whole, 
nobler and finer than itself . 

Thus, Dewey's vision of the superiority of the melted product 
over the individual ingredients seems easily inferable from 
his statement, "nobler and finer than itself." It clearly 
seems to say that one's own cultural heritage is O.K., but 
when it has melted with others the result is even better. 

Despite its liberal overtones, the permissive interpretation 
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of the melting pot has carried a hidden message of cultural 
superiority, i.e., that the uniquely American cultural form 
which results will be better, if not the best. The message to 
the child who has not yet "melted" is clearly negative--that 
what he is, is not enough; that there is something "nobler and 

finer. " 



Cultural Pluralism 

Paradoxically, the exclusive and permissive versions of 
the melting pot hope for an "integrated" nation served to 
produce the ethnic enclave through the dynamics of prejudice 
and institutionally sanctioned discrimination. Both views 
contributed to governmental policies designed to hasten the 
"Americanization" of all ethnic groups, and unmelted ethnic groups 
experienced politically, and economically inhospitable climate. 

One of the central issues in cultural pluralism concerns the 
right of the minority ethnic group to preserve their cultural 
heritage without, at the same time, interfering with "the 
carrying out of standard responsibilities to general American 

• # , . r l|6 

civic life. 

Ethnic groups attempted to establish communal societies 

and, in order to preserve a corporate identity, even solicited 

Congress as early as 1818 to formally assign national groups 
to a particular land base . 7 However, spurred by the 
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melting pot vision of an integrated national society, Congress 
denied this petition and documented the principle that the 
United States government could not establish territorial 
ethnic enclaves. Thus, while de jure ethnic communalities 
could not be, the social forces of prejudice and discrimination 
laid the basis for the present day de facto communalities 
which have evolved and maintained their unique cultural styles 
in communication, human relations, and teaching or child 
socialization practices. Thus cultural pluralism has been a 
historical fact in American society and continues to the present. 

Basically, theories of cultural pluralism fall into two 
categories--those oriented toward a mandatory view (often 
associated with separatist or nationalist notions) and those 
more oriented to pluralism as an optional matter. I shall 
describe each briefly. 

Mandatory Cultural Pluralism 

In a two part essay printed in The Nation in 1915, Horace 
M. Kallen, an educator and one of the earliest of the ethnic 
cultural pluralists, argued that "... the United States are 
in the process of becoming a federal state not merely as a 
union of geographical and administrative unities, but also 
as a cooperation of cultural diversities, as a federation or 
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commonwealth of national cultures." Kallen proposed this 
to be the more or less inevitable consequence of democratic 
ideals since individuals are implicated in groups and democracy 
for the individual must, by implication, also mean democracy 
for the group. Thus, Kallen interpreted the term "equal" as 
it appeared in the Declaration of Independence and the Preamble 
and the Amendments to the Constitution to support the concept 
of "difference" and asserted that the term "equal" was an 
affirmation of the right to be different. In this connection, 
he coined the term cultural pluralism, with one of the basic 
notions being that the individual should retain his ethnic 
identity. While Kallen' s writings have many aspects, his 
theme of a "federation of nationalities" with the implication 
that the individual's fate is predetermined by his ethnic 
group membership caused some distress within the ranks of other 
cultural pluralists. 

Optional Cultural Pluralism 
Kallen 's emphasis on the theme which strongly implied 
that the individual should retain his ethnic identity caused 
considerable discomfort particularly among two other educators 
who basically subscribed to the theme of cultural pluralism. 

9 

These two educators, Isaac B. Berkson and Julian Drachsler. 
adopted the position that different ethnic groups should have 
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the right to maintain an ethnic identity and even proposed 
a variety of ways this might be done, such as ethnic communal 
centers, after public school hour ethnic schools, etc. They 
both favored efforts by the ethnic community to maintain its 
communal and cultural life, providing a rich and flavorful 
environment for its successive generations and that, further- 
moj.* the government should play a role by instituting in the 
public schools a program emphasizing knowledge and appreciation 
of the various cultures. This idea of the legitimization of 
numerous ethnic communities and their cultures was labeled by 
Drachsler, "cultural democracy" which, he felt, should be 
added to older ideas of political and economic democracy. 

These ideas of democracy, according to him, implied the idea 
of freedom of choice- -while cultural pluralism may be demo- 
cratic for groups, how democratic is it for individuals since 
the choice of whether to melt or assimilate should be a free 
one ? 

The Conflict Continues 

That this question is still with us today can be seen 
in the work of Milton Gordon from whose book. Assimilation in 
Ame rican Life, published in 1964, I have drawn liberally. 
Gordon's own remarks in his concluding chapter should be 
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lully quoted in order to clearly identify this dilemma of 
choice : 

The system of cultural pluralism has frequently been 
described as 'cultural democracy' since it posits the 
right of ethnic groups in a democratic society to 
maintain their communal identity and subcultural values 
, . . however, we must also point out that democratic 
values prescribe free choice not only for groups but 
also for individuals. That is, the individual, as he 
matures and reaches the age where rational decision 
is feasible, should be allowed to choose freely whether 
to remain within the boundaries of communality or 
branch out . . . change . . . move away, etc. 

Realistically, it is probably impossible to have a 
socialization process for the child growing up in a 
particular ethnic group that does not involve some 
implicitly restrictive values . . . 

Gordon's statement, "That it is probably impossible to 
have a socialization process for a child growing up in a parti- 
cular ethnic group that does not involve some implicitly 
restrictive values" borders on the stereotype notions often 
applied to Mexican Americans, i.e., that they are "clannish," 
'fetick to their own kind, " "refuse to become American, " etc . 
Furthermore, it reflects a lack of awareness of the newly 
evolving notion of biculturality . Quite in contrast to Gordon's 
observations, the more typical picture in che American public 
school is that it confronts the Mexican -American child with the 
necessity of choosing at a stage in hib life where such "mature 
and rational decisions" are not possible. Finally, Gordon's 
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statements ignore the other poss ibilities, namely, that if the 
mainstream environment abides by the ideal of cultural democracy, 
it will permit itself to be explored by means of different 
cultural forms and loyalties . As far as the educational picture 
today is concerned, particularly as it affects many Mexican- 
American children, the institution continues to maintain 
policies of exclusion, omission, and prohibition which deny 
the Mexican -American child his culturally democratic right to 
explore freely the rnainstrecim cultural environment with those 
cultural forms and loyalties he has learned at home and in his 
community . 

The version of cultural pluralism or, more correctly, 
democratic cultural pluralism, that is to be examined in the 
the following section is more properly called "biculturalism. M 
The goal of democratic cultural pluralism, as far as education 
is concerned, is biculturalism. Following is the set of 
assumptions underlying the goal of biculturalism in education. 



AREAS OF CHANGE FOR 

VARIATIONS IN SOCIALIZATION PRACTICES LEARNING STYLE CREATING A CULTURALLY 

CULTURAL VALUES OF HOME AND COMMUNITY OF CHILD DEMOCRATIC EDUCATIONAL 

ENVIRONMENT 



1. TRADITIONAL *1 1. COMMUNICATION STYLE 

2. TRANSITIONAL [+*2. HUMAN RELATIONAL 

STYLE 

3 URBAN J 3. INCENTIVE MOTIVATIONAL 

STYLE FOR OBTAINING 
SUPPORT, ACCEPTANCE 
AND RECOGNITION 
4. TEACHING STYLE 



1. PREFERRED MODE OF 
COMMUNICATION 

2. PREFERRED MODE OF 
RELATING 

3. INCENTIVE PREFERENCE 

4. PREFERRED MODE OF 
THINKING, PERCEIVING, 
REMEMBERING AND 

problem-solving 



1. COMMUNICATION 

2. HUMAN RELATION 

3. INCENTIVE MOTIVATION 

4. TEACHING AND CURRICULUM 




Figure I 
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The left-most section of the figure denotes a characteristic 
of the community, i.e., the degree to which Mexican values 
predominate (traditional), whether both Anglo-American and 
Mexican-American values are more or less equally present 
(transitional), or whether Anglo-American values predominate 
(urbanized) . 

These clusters of values in a given Mexican-American com- 
munity are considered to be determinants of the socialization 
or child rearing practices of the home and community as we 
see in the next portion of the figure labeled, "socialization 
practices of home and community." It is our assumption that 
the cultural values predominating in the community strongly 
influence child socialization practices in four distinct areas: 

(1) communication style, e.g., whether English or Standard 
Spanish or Barrio Spanish is spoken or any combination of these, 

(2) human relation styles, e.g., the importance of the extended 
family, the degree of personalism, etc., (3) incentive -motivational 
style, e.g., those methods which the child learns as appropriate 
for obtaining support, acceptance, and recognition in his home 

and community, and (4) the methods or styles of teaching that 
the child experiences from his mother, father, siblings, the 
extended family, etc . 

Each of these four general categories or factors is 
further assumed to determin four important characteristics 
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of the child described under the general heading ’’Learning 
Style of the Child.” It is these four important, firmly 
developed general characteristics with which the child enters 
school: (1) a preferred mode of communicating, e.g., speaking 

Spanish only, some or Barrio Spanish, nonstandard English, 
etc., (2) a preferred mode of relating to others such as 
expecting personalized direction from adults, etc., ( 3 ) a 
preference for certain incentives over others, e.g., he might 
be more inclined to be motivated by rewards emphasizing 
achievement for the family over achievement for the self, group 
versus individual goals, etc., and finally ( 4 ) a cluster of 
cognitive characteristics which reflect his preferred mode of 
thinking, perceiving, remembering, and problem-solving. 

It is our observation that the conflict many Mexican- 
American children experience centers in one or more of these 
four areas because most educational institutions are characterized 
by educational styles --preferred modes of communicating, 
relating, motivating, and teaching --which are more characteristic 
of the Anglo-American middle class culture and that these styles 
are considered, by virtue of one form or another of the melting- 
pot ideology, to be the ideal modes which all children must 
acquire. If the child possesses different modes he is then 
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viewed as ’’culturally deficient,” ’’culturally impoverished," 
’’passive,” "lacking in achievement motivation," "having a 
language handicap,” or, more brutally, "mentally retarded.” 

If the educational policy of the school is one which either 
excludes, ignores, or prohibits expression of inodes different 
from the ideal, we characterize it as a culturally undemocratic 
educational environment for any child whose modes of relating, 
communicating, motivation, and learning are different from 
the preferred educational style of the school. 

The last section, then, delineates those areas for change 
in the school environment, i.e., (1) communication, (2) human 

relation, ( 3 ) incentive “motivation, and ( 4 ) teaching and 
curriculum. These changes, in order for them to provide a 
culturally democratic educational environment for the Mexican- 
American child, n’ist be such that they facilitate, incorporate, 
and adapt to the learning style of the child as outlined in the 
immediately preceeding portion of the figure. 

With this type of analysis in mind, it is pGSSibiv; to 
specify those areas of institutional change that the school 
must consider if it is to provide a culturally democratic 
educational opportunity for any child. Furthermore, with this 
version the concept of cultural democracy as j.ar as the school 
is concerned simply means the right of each child to experience 
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an educational environment which accepts his preferred modes 
of relating, communicating, motivation, and learning as 
equally important. Furthermore, under this version of cultural 
democracy in education, the goal of education is biculturalism . 
"Biculturalism" means that the child is allowed to explore 
freely modes of the mainstream culture by means of those pre- 
ferred modes he brings to school from his home and community. 
Thus, this notion of cultural democracy or democratic cultural 
pluralism in education clearly indicates a bicultural educational 
environment for any school which is confronted with the 
responsibility of providing equal educational opportunities for 
children whose home and community are culturally different from 
that of the mainstream. 

The purpose in outlining these factors is simply to provide 
a point of focus for educators and other professionals concerned 
with educational change. How these changes are implemented 
will require specific attention to specific local conditions, 
the inclusion of the Mexican -American community in such efforts, 
and an understanding on the part of the schools of the meaning 
of biculturalism. 
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CULTURAL DEMOCRACY, SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, 

AND EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

by 

Mark Hanson* 

Equal educational opportunity has been the law of the 
land for several years, and b. hind its banner significant 
steps have been taken to oblige the racial balance in our 
public school systems . It has become painfully evident, 
however, that an equal opportunity to obtain an education 
does not mean that the various cultural groups within a class- 
room will have an equal opportunity to learn. 

One of the reasons that the Mexican-American child does 
not have an equal opportunity to learn is that members of 
distinct minority groups, through culturally based sociali- 
zation practices, possess culturally patterned personalities 
which are distinct from those of the dominant majority group. 
An individual, therefore, responds to cues, behavioral acts, 
patterns of authority, beliefs, norms, instructional 
objectives, success expectations, and the like in relation 
to his culturally defined perception of the situation. If 
the dominant cultural group sets the educational objectives 
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and prescribes the means of attaining those objectives, it 
is not surprising when the Mexican -American child, as well 
as children from other minority groups, are placed at a 
disadvantage and, therefore, do not have an equal opportunity 
to learn. In order to shape an educational environment 
which provides for an equal opportunity to learn as well as 
permits the student to retain his own cultural identity and 
loyalty while learning, many concerned educators are beginning 
to call for the acceptance of the idea of cultural democracy 
in the classroom. 

In discussing the concept of cultural democracy, Alfredo 
Castaneda states that a culturally democratic environment is 
one which is knowledgeably prepared to teach the culturally 
different child--or any child for that matter- -taking into 
consideration four important characteristics of each child: 

(1) a preferred mode of communicating, (2) a preferred mode 
of relating to others, (3) a preference for certain incentives 
over others, and (4) a cluster of cognitive characteristics which 
reflect his preferred mode of thinking, perceiving, remembering, 
and problem-solving.'*' It might be added that the educational 
experiences should be relevant to the needs of the child 
and related to his natural interests if the educational process 
is to have meaning for him. 
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Proponents of the cultural democracy concept frequently 
contend that the ideal could be realized if, for example, 
the school would reject the notion that its role is to be a 
"melting pot" of cultural groups, or if Spanish were to become 
as acceptable as English as a language of instruction, or if 
learning materials associated with the Mexican or Mexican- 
American culture were introduced into the classroom, or if 
acts of cultural prejudice could be eliminated. It is the 
argument of this writer that the major barrier to infusing 
the concept of cultural democracy into the educational main- 
stream runs far deeper than the stumbling blocks just mentioned. 
Only the visible "effects" of the problem can be seen in the 
way the conventional school organizes and administers the 
teaching -learning environment of the classroom. The roots 
of the problem reach far back into time and are embedded in 
the philosophical and ideological beliefs of Western society 
concerning human nature, the substance of knowledge, the 
transmission of knowledge, and the societal and individual 

good . 

In search of these historical "forces," this paper will 
examine two major traditions which have played significant 
roles in shaping the educational environment of the contemporary 
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school. The dominant tradition, referred to as the Conser - 
vative Philosophical Tradition, will be argued as being 
incompatible with the precepts of cultural democracy. The 
educational philosophy associated with the Conservative 
Tradition is referred to as Essentialism . It will be argued 

that any attempt to implement the idea of cultural democracy 

2 

in the conventional classroom will be rebuffed. 

The second tradition, and by far the less influential 
of the two, is referred to as the Liberal Philosophical 
Tradition . The educational philosophy associated with this 
tradition is referred to as Progressivism , This paper will 
argue that the precepts of cultural democracy are very com- 
patible with this tradition and that there is genuine hope 
that one day the balance will shift and the Progressive 
Tradition will replace the Essentialist Tradition as the 
principle dynamic shaping the classroom learning environment. 
In order to understand the forces that are converging on the 
concept of cultural democracy, one must first understand the 
make-up and thrust of the two educational traditions in 
question . 



The Conservative-Essentialist Tradition 
Lawrence A. Cremin reports that Horace Mann, as early as 
1849, was one of the first prominent American educators to 
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recognize the ci?ntral problem that underlies the Essentialist 

vs. Progressive dilemma. Cremin writes that Mann recognized 

that "a free society concerns itself with individuals, not 

masses. How, then, can the values of individuality be 

reconciled with the teaching of children in groups? Mann by 

no means solved the problem but--to his great credit--he 

recognized it. n ^ Implicit in this dilemma is a discord over 

the nature of the material to be learned. The Conservative 

and Liberal Traditions have specific positions on this 

issue raised by Horace Mann. 

The Conservative Tradition is a product of the post- 

nedieval world. Giving the tradition new life in the modern 

age was the British political philosopher, Edmund Burke. 

Writing in the latter part of the eighteenth century, Burke 

argued that a great contract exists between generations, 

maintaining that no one generation has the right to absolve 

or destroy the societal heritage that has been shaped through 

history. The essence of this Conservative Philosophy is 

expressed by a contemporary conservative social observer. 

Conservatism is the tacit acknowledgement that all 
that is finally important in human experience is 
behind us: that the crucial explorations have been 
undertaken, and that it is given to men to know 
what are the great truths that emerged from them. 
Whatever is to come cannot outweigh the importance 
to man of what has gone before. ^ 

o 
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With respect to the nature of the learning process, the 
Conservative Tradition extends its ideological arm back to 
the flowering of the Hellenic culture whose expression was 
found in the works of Plato and Aristotle. According to 
Greek thought, at the beginning of life there exists only 
human potential which must be developed, through rational 
thought based on a disciplined body and mind. G. Max Wingo 
points out that, "To the Greek mind, then, the purpose of 
education was the perfection of the intellectual powers which 
men have by their nature, and education was conceived as a 
disciplinary process--the development of the arts of know- 
ledge."- Plato, in The Republic , stresses the view that 
rational knowledge is far superior to any form of sensory 
knowledge. Truth, as embodied in the Forms, can only be known 
through reason. ^ 

Thus, in the intellectual armament of the Conservative 
Tradition there exists a profound belief in the preservation 
of the societal heritage, a search to the past for historic 
truths, and disciplined, rational mental processes. This 
belief structure materialized into a philosophy of education 
in the nineteenth century which at a later date became known 
as Essentialism. ' 
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The Essentialist Educational Ideology 
William T. Harris was an early pedagogical leader who 
did not share Horace Mann's concern over the shaping influence 
school had on the child. Writing in the late nineteenth century. 
Harris argued that the natural self--the self of instinct and 
impulse --must be connected with the demands of the greater 
society. The joining vehicle is the rationality and discipline 
of the mind. For Harris, orderly behavior began in kinder- 
garten through studying what he called "the five windows of 
the soul:" mathematics, geography, literature and art, gram- 
mar, and history. Harris' faith in institutions and 
rational thought melded well with the problems of crowded 
school conditions and limited educational budgets. His response 
was a drive toward efficient management through the introduction 
of the graded school, promotion by age groups, and a selection 

g 

process by frequent examination. Cremin writes that Harris' 
emphasis was "... on order rather than freedom, on work 
rather than play, on effort rather than interest, on pre- 
scription rather than election, on the regularity, silence, and 
industry that 'preserve and save our civil order * . 

The Essentialists were against the idea that schools should 
mirror its contemporary society, but rather the schools should 
transmit the best of the heritage that has been created in the 
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past. From this perspective, Wingo identifies the views of 
the Essentialist Tradition with respect to the mission of 
the school, the curriculum and the art of teaching. 

1. The mission of the school with respect to society 

is to transmit the essential elements of the societal heritage 
and to preserve the character of the social order. 

2. The mission of the school with respect to the 
individual is to develop disciplined and rational thought 
processes as well as the essential societal values. 

3 . The curriculum is nade up of an ordered sequence of 
knowledge which represents the historic societal truths. 

The curriculum is usually structured into academic subjects of 
English, mathematics, history, science, and foreign languages. 

4. Teaching is the art of transmitting knowledge 

10 

effectively and efficiently. 

From the perspective of the Essentialist, education is 
a process of preparation for the future. The needs and interests 
of the day are of secondary importance . 

Essential! sm and Scientific Management 
The latter part of the nineteenth century tound this 
nation in the throes of an Industrial Revolution. To further 
complicate the issue, foreign immigrants were pouring onto 
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the shores and a massive migration had begun from rural 
to urban areas. Across the nation the traditional tried and 
true "mle of thumb" methods for making the economic systems 
work were breaking down. Confusion, inefficiency, and chaos 
were the rule rather than the exception. The situation was 
ripe for a savior, and he arrived in the unimposing form of 
Frederic W. Taylor. 

Taylor, although from a wealthy family, began his 

vocational life as a lowly iron worker. His precise mind soon 

propelled him into the role of chief engineer at the Midvale 

Iron Work. Drawing from a wide variety of sources.. Taylor 

synthesized a technological approach to organization 

methodology. The era of "scientific management" was launched. 

As Nicos P. Monzelis points out, 

The basic aim of Taylorism is the increase of 
organizational productivity, especially on the 
workshop level. In order to realize this goal, 

Taylor advocated the empirical and experimental 
approach to the problems of workshop management. 

He believed that for every process, every task 
in industry, there is one best way of performance ; 
in order to discover this unique way, one has to 
examine this part ot organizational reality in a 
scientific way. Industrial organization, like any 
other part of reality, is governed by definite 
regularities, laws which can be discovered by 
observation and experiment. Once these laws are 
known, they can be applied in the working situa- 
tion to regulate the various activities and other 
factors of production in such a way, that maximum 
productivity is achieved. 11 
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The magical promises of scientific management took the 
couvv ry by storm and soon almost every form of organized 
life was bathing in its precepts. The educational institutions 
quickly pulled on the mantel of scientific management. 

Ellwood P. Cubberley, one of the most influential educators 




of the period, stated: 



Our schools are, in a sense, factories in which the 
raw products (children) are to be shaped and fashioned 
into products to meet the various demands of life. 

The specifications for manufacturing come trom the 
demands of :20th century civilization, ana it is the 
business oi the school to build its pupils recording 
to the specifications laid down. This demands good 
tools, specialized machinery, continuous measurement 
ot production to see if it is according to the 
specifications, the elimination of waste in manu- 
facturing, and a large variety in the output. 

With the arrival of scientific management, the age of 

educational testing and measurement was born. Efficient 

processes and measures were applied to school organizations, 

13 

classroom organization, teaching and curriculum development. 
Students were tested and retested for intelligence and achieve 
ment, and grouped for greater economy and efficiency, and in 
some instances for learning ability. Few voices of dissent 
were raised against this orgy of testing, although from time 
to time John Dewey grumbled that the educational profession 



was using tests as a device to classify and standardize 



students 



rather than for providing a greater understanding of the 



learning problems of children. 
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The educational institution never has recovered from 
what vas wrought during the heyday of the scientific management 
era. The principle reason is that the idea of scientific 
management fits so neatly in the fold of the Conservative - 
Essentialist Tradition . The age old emphasis of the Conser- 
vatives on disciplined rationality in search of Truth meshes 
well with the Tayloristic perspective of rational, empirical 
approaches to finding the most efficient method of carrying 
out a task. Unfortunately, the scientific management approach 
to education emphasized efficient administration rather than 
effective learning, and the learning environment was placed 
under even greater constraints. 

As shall be seen shortly, the forces of disciplined 
rationality and scientific management were joined by a third 
force, which, by acting in concert, shaped a devastating blow 
to the Mexican American and his right to an equal opportunity 
to learn in school. The new additive became known as the 
"melting pot" mission of the school. 

The Melting Pot Ideology 

Between 1890-1920 the native sons of southern and eastern 
Europe arrived in droves on the American shores. Reflecting 
on the mass immigration, and capturing the essence of the 
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human socialization process of America, Israel Zangwill in 

his play. The Melting Pot, speaks to the newly arrived. 

Here you stand, good folk, think I, when I see them 
at Ellis Island, here you stand in your fifty groups, 
with your fifty languages and histories, and your 
fifty blood hatreds and rivalries. But you won’t 
be long like that, brothers, for these are tbe 
fires of God you’ve come to--these are the fires 
of God . . . into the Crucible with you all: God is 

making America. ^ 

Historically, the Conservative Tradition espoused the 
belief in preserving and s trenghtening the societal heritage 
from generation to generation. With the arrival of the melting 
pot ideology, a mutation of the historical position of the 
Conservative Tradition resulted. The task was now not only 
one of preserving the societal heritage, but coupled with that 
task was the desirability for all groups of the ’’societal 
different" to subscribe to the prescribed behaviors, ideals, 
values, and language which have been passed upward through 
history . 

The schools were quick to accept the challenge cf the 

melti.ng pot ideology. Cubberley, writing in 1909, stated 

that the primary task of the education process was : 

. . . to assimilate and amalgamate these people as part 
of our American race, and to implant in their children, 
so far as can be done, the Anglo-Saxon conception of righ- 
teousness, law and order, and popular government, and to 
awaken in them a reverence for our democratic institutions 
and for tho'je things in our national life which we as a 
people hold to be of abiding worth. 16 
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The melting pot idea of education is not always 
advocated in such a blantantly unsubtle form as was the style 
of Cubberley. Frequently, the idea slips into the class- 
room ideology vdth all the trappings of academic respectability. 
R. Linton, for example, wrote in 3941, "In addition to training 
people to think, and to be willing to think, he (the educator) 
must provide them with reference points from which to think. 
Without a definite system of values to act as a thrust block, 
the keenest and most willing intelligence will dissipate its 
efforts. "17 The "reference points" Linton speaks of must no 
doubt reflect the value system of the dominant Anglo-American 
culture, therefore reducing the opportunity for cultural 
variance . 

Writing ot the Mexican -American experience in the con- 
temporary school, Thomas P. Carter emphasizes the extent to which 
the dominant Anglo-American culture attempts to systematically 
strip the Mexican -American student of his own heritage. 

"Schools, " he writes, "very consciously attempt to teach the 
dominant culture to all children and especially to the 
ethnically distinct groups. In fact, the curriculum (the 
content, sequence, and method of instruction) is merely 
culture as defined by and found in the school."^-® 



C ultural Democracy and the Conservative-Essentialist Tradition 

The structure and content ol the teaching -learning 
environment ot the conventional American school is the mani- 
festation of the Essentialist educational philosophy which 
teaches that (1) disciplined rationality is the preferred 
mode ot learning, (2) the role of the teacher is to transmit 
knowledge, (3) the mission of the school is the preservation 
and transmission of the societal heritage, (4) the task of 
th e school is to socialize the "culturally different" into 
the mold of the dominant culture, and (5) efficiency should be 
maximized by, for example, extensive testing and measuring and 
thereby "scientifically" categorizing students by their learning 
capabilities . 

The compatibility of the Conservative-Essentialist Tradition 
and the conditions of cultural democracy in the classroom is 
obviously doubtful. While the Essentialists argue that there 
is one superior mode of learning and that a defined body of 
significant knowledge should be learned, the idea of cultural 
democracy argues that each child should be permitted to learn 
in the style which is most effective for him and that the 
curriculum content should be related to his natural interests. 

In other words, different people have distinct desired learning 
styles, and an end result should be a form of personal mental 
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autonomy rather than conformity. Hilda Taba reports. 

One aspect of autonomy is the capacity for conceptual 
mastery of one’s environment. To develop this capacity 
an individual must learn to see things in a perceptual 
orientation that is his own, to find the principles 
that govern the relationships between what he sees and 
knows, to use the principles he has learned to explain 
and to predict, and to structure problems in his own 
way. In other word*, productive and autonomous thinking 
is one important aspect of personal autonomy. ^ 

While personal autonomy is an important dimension of 

cultural democracy, it does not have a role in the Conservative- 

Essentia list Tradition. The result for the Mexican-American 

child is destructive. Not only is the child forced to adopt 

to the disciplined rationality model, but as Dell Felder 



states. 



These (Mexican-American) children take their culturally 
defined set of behaviors into the American schools and 
are confronted immediately with different sets of 
values and role expectations. It does not take them 
long to experience defeat and discouragement anc^ to 
internalize the sense of bewilderment, deficiency, 

and inferiority. 

In addition to the problem of preferred modes of learning, 
there exists the problem of the conventional school systemati- 
cally attempting to indoctrinate the Mexican -American child 
into the societal heritage of the majority group. The school 
acts as a countervailing force to the home culture of the 
child. The school structures the learning environment so 
that the Anglo-American educational goals are followed by 
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related patterns of rewards and punishments, patterns of 

motivations and expectations towards learning, and the like. 

As a result Manual Ramirez III states* there is a 

. . . separation of the two worlds in which, 
as a bicultural person, he must participate: the 

world of his parents, which is usually very much 
identified with the Mexican or Mexican -American 
values, and the world of school which is usually 
representative of the value system of the Anglo 
middle class. These two worlds vie for the 
child's loyalty. * 

A culturally democratic classroom would permit a child to 
explore any number of cultural patterns and to select that 
pattern which best fits his personal desires and expectations. 
Unfortunately, the Conservative-Essentialist Tradition does 
not afford such freedom of choice. 



The emphasis on culturally defined, efficient management 
is also part of the Conservative-Essentialist Traditicn, and 
it frequently contradicts the precepts of cultural democracy. 
For example, the only merit behind placing students in grades 
based on chronological age is for purposes of efficient 
management rather than for effective learning. Behind the 
banner of efficiency comes the extensive use of culture- 
bound standardized tests and teacher-made tests which tend 
to systematically place minority groups into the lower tracks. 
The "no Spanish rule" frequently imposed in many Southwestern 
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schools is partly a product of cultural prejudice but also 
partly a product of the efficiency syndrome. It is inefficient, 
therefore irrational, for Mexican -American children to use 
a language which is not understood by the teacher. When the 
mission of the teacher is to transmit knowledge, there is 

littlj time for the inefficiency associated with problems of 
communication. 

In short, the form and substance which make up the learning 
environment of the conventional classroom is in direct conflict 
with the precepts of cultural democracy. It is the judgment 
of this writer that attempts to interject the conditions of 
cultural democracy into the conventional classroom will be at 
worst, rebuffed, and at best, given minimum lip service. 

The future of the culturally democratic classroom, however, 
is not nearly as bleak as it would appear at this point in 
the paper, in direct opposition to the Conservative - 
Essentialist Tradition is another tradition rhich has struggled 
for acceptance since the late nineteenth century. This 
second tradition is referred to as Philosophical Liberalism, 
and its educational offshoot, as Progressive Education. 

Although the Progressives historically made a limited impact 
on the minds and practices of educators throughout the nation, 
the future of the Liberal -Progressive Tradition is still in 
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balance. It is the argument of this writer that the future 

of cultural democracy, on a mass scale, rests in the balance 

with it. 



T he Liberal-Progressive Tradition 

The Philosophical Liberal Tradition is associated with 
the rise of the middle class during the eighteenth century. 

Like the early conservative spokesman, Edmund Burke, the 
early liberal spokesman, John Locke, also wrote of a societal 
contract. Unlike Burke’s contract between the generations 
guaranteeing the preservation of the societal heritage, Locke 
spoke of a contract between citizens and their government. 

Under the terms of this contract, the citizens delegate to 
the government certain powers, and in return the government 
must pledge to preserve the natural rights of men: life, 

liberty, and property. Institutions of the State, therefore, 
exist to serve human freedom and welfare, and when they fail 
to do so, the institutions should be changed. The concept of 
personal freedom and welfare, and the processes of institutional 
change, are Inherent in the Liberal creed. 

The Progressive Education movement, as an extension 
of the Liberal Tradition, was born of the chaos of the same 
Industrial Revolution that spawned the melting pot and scientific 
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management ideologies which are so dear to the Conservative- 
Essentialist movement. The Liberal-Progressive movement 
leaders did not turn to scientific management for liberation; 
they were more concerned about the human condition of the 
time and how the existing institutions could be altered to 
improve that condition. The mission of the Progressive 
movement was social and political reform, and a major vehicle 
of reform was to be the school. John Dewey bluntly made the 
point when he said in M v Pedagogic Creed, "I believe that 
education is the fundamental method of social progress and 
reform." This notion is contrary to the Essentialist view 

t 

of preserving and transmitting the societal heritage. 

The Progressive movement to modernize education was 

sparked off in the late 1800's by what the Liberals saw in 

the classroom. Oscar Handlin states that. 

The realm of the classroom in the 1890's was totally 
set off from the experience of the child who inhabited 
it. The teachers' lessons were encrusted by habit, 
the seats arranged in formal rows, and the rigid 
etiquette of behavior all emphasized the difference 
between school and life. Hence learning consisted 
of the tedious memorization of data without a 
meaning immediate 1> clear to the pupil. ^2 

Note the early concern over the differences between school life 

and real life. 
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Writing as early as 1902, the noted Jane Addams of 

Hull House protested against the educational processes of 

the day. Her words pointedly struck at the heart of the 

Conservative-Essentialist Tradition, 

We are impatient with the schools which lay all stress 
on reading and writing, suspecting them to rest upon 
the assumption that the oridinary experience of life 
is worth little, and that all knowledge and interest 
must be brought to the children through the medium 
of books. Such an assumption fails to give the child 
any clew to the life about him, or any power to 23 
usefully or intelligently connect himself with it. 

In 1919 the Progressive Education movement became 

institutionalized in the form of an association, and one of 

its first principles was the free and full development of the 

child based on his personal characteristics and needs . John 

Dewey became the chief theoretician and spokesman for the 

Progressive Education movement. His position, and that of 

the association, was that a major role of the educational 

institution was to play a constructive part in the process 

of social change. Without this role, the educational process 

was a meaningless task failing in its goal of preparing the 

OA 

young to deal with the problems of social development. 

Dewey also argued that the major function of the school 
with respect to the individual was to give the child command 
of himself —a sense of personal autonomy. That is, to help 
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the individual child develop as completely as possible his 
full range of native powers. The process of education must 
also be conducted within the reality of the existing world 
and not simply be a preparation for the future. The school 
experience must be real and vital and directly related to 
the environmental context of home, family, and friends. 

Education must be a continuing reconstruction of the life 
experience and not simply an intellectual exercise conducted 
in the classroom. *** 

William James, the distinguished psychologist and 
philosopher, joined the Progressive educators in their 
ideological struggle with the Essentialist Tradition. His 
concern was with the learning process and how it could be 
structured. Although frequently misunderstood, the early 
Progressive thinkers never advocated an unstructured learning 
environment; James addressed himself to how the curriculum 
should be designed to give structure without losing consideration 
of the child's own interests. 

Begin with the line of his (the child's) native interests, 
and offer him objects that have some immediate connection 
with these . 

Next, step by step, connect with these first objects 
and experiences the later objects and ideas which you 
wish to instill. Associate the new along with the old 
in some natural and telling way, so that the interest, 
being shed along from point to point, finally suffuses 
the entire system of objects of thought.*” 
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The Conservative-Essentialist Tradition was explicit that 
the nature of the curriculum was to represent a body of 
knowledge reflecting on the great truths of the past as well 
as the intellectual skills of reading, writing, and mathe- 
matics, Dewey's test for whether or not items should be 
included in the educational process was diametrically opposed 
to the test applied by the Essentialists . Dews’ ^rote. 

Does it grow naturally out of some questions with 
which a student is concerned? Does it fit into his more 
direct acquaintance so as to increase its efficacy and 
deepen its meaning? If it meets these two requirements, 
it is educative. The amount heard or read is of no 
importance — the more the better, provided that the 
student has need for it and can apply it in some 
situation of his own. ' 

Writing in 1925, William Kilpatrick, a famous student 

of John Dewey's, put into clear perspective the ideological 

struggle going on in the educational institution. 

As I see it, our schools have in the past chosen from 
the whole of life certain intellectual is tic tools 
(skills and knowledges), have arranged these under 
the heads of reading, arithmetic, geography, and so 
on, and have taught these separately as if they 
would, when once acquired, recombine into the worthy 
life. This now seems to me tc be very far from suf- 
ficient. Not only do these things not make up the 
whole of life; but we have so fixed attention upon 
the separate teaching of these as at times to starve 
the weightier matters of life and character. 8 

John Dewey's Laboratory School was one of the first 

empirical tests of the Progressive educational philosophy. 
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The pi r»oso of this school was to "discover in administration, 
selection of subject-matter, methods of learning, teaching, 
and discipline, how a school could become a cooperative 
community while developing in individuals their own capacities 
and satisfying their own needs." 29 Eliminated from the 
Laboratory School were the traditional procedures of grouping 
by age, standardized curriculums, teacher-centered classrooms, 
box-like classrooms, and the like. The child became the 
center of the learning environment and all educational 

N, 

experiences were structured around his needs and interests . 

The Laboratory School was just that--a laboratory. The 

true test of the Progressive philosophy and method would 

have to come in a large scale nonsanitized experiment which 

included many types of schools, in various geographical 

regions, which enrolled students from all socioeconomic 

levels. Thirty secondary schools participated in such a 

dramatic test from 1932 through 1940, and the results of 

30 

this test are referred to as the Eight Year Study. The 
objectives, testing strategies, and curriculum of the parti- 
pating schools were completely revised. Cremin reports 
that, "Ancient barriers between departments crumbled as 

subject matter was reorganized around student interests and 

31 

concerns." 
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The evaluation procedure included the observation of the 
progress of 1,475 matched pairs of students after they had 
graduated from the participating secondary schools and had 
entered college. Graduates from the participating schools 
were matched with graduates from control schools. The 
results of the experiment were impressive. The group of 
students from participating schools showed significantly 
higher gains than the non- participating group in, for example, 
grade point average, intellectual curiosity, objective thinking, 
and participation in organized student groups. Unfortunately, 
the results of the study came out during World War II, when 
the concern and energies of the nation were focused elsewhere. 

With the cessation of hostility, the future of the Pro- 
gressive Education movement darkened. Taba reports. 

Unfortunately, these beginnings and possibilities 
were not exploited in the decades that followed 
the war. The postwar explosion of school population 
and a growing conservatism evidently discouraged any 
further effort, and many of the new educational 
practices which had developed from these experiments 
and research began to be regarded as unnecessary or 
even dangerous 

Even though there was no great resurgence of Progress ivism 
after the war, the Essentialists bitterly attacked the schools 
for any divergence from the historic Conservative Tradition. 
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Arthur E*. Bestor, for example, in his widely read book 
entitled Educational Wastelands, contended that American 
education had been subverted by a separation of schools from 
scholarship. Intellectual training should be the primary 
function of the school, he wrote; and the vehicles of intel- 
lectual training are the academic disciplines of history, 

33 

mathematics, science, and foreign languages. The end of 
the Progressive Education Association was formalized in 1955 
when the president, H. Gordan Hullfish, accepted the fate of 
a dying movement and pronounced its demise . 

Cultural Democracy and the Liberal-Progressive Tradition 
Earlier in this paper it was pointed out that the 
preceots of cultural democracy and the Conservative-Essentialist 
Traditions are incompatible. The compatibility of cultural 
democracy and the Liberal-Progressive Tradition, however, seems 
to be a different matter. 

The culturally democratic educational environment entails 
that the student learn in his: (1) preferred learning style, 

(2) preferred mode of communicating, (3) preferred model of 
relating, and also (4) avail himself of educational experiences 
which are relevant to his needs and organized around his 
natural interests. Based on these conditions, it can be 
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readily concluded that the idea of cultural democracy meshes 
easily and firmly with the Liberal-Progressive Tradition. 

It is the judgment of this writer that if the Liberal- 
Progressive Tradition was alive and well in our nation, the 
Mexican -American students would not only have an equal 
educational opportunity, they would have equal opportunity 
to learn. The Eight Year Study has demonstrated that the 
ideas of the Progressives work in practice as well as on 
paper; therefore, the empirical precedent has been set. 



The New Progressivism 

The decade of the 1960's witnessed the beginning of a 
new direction in the historic ideological struggle in the 
educational institution. The educational institution, domi- 
nated by the Essentialist Tradition, began to draw fire which 
could no longer be ignored. For example, a Mexican-American 
community consultant in Northern New Mexico clearly states 
the issue in a way which directly supports the historic 
Progressive Education position. 

The whole system is rotten. Look what's happening 
on the campuses. Look what's happening in the schools. 
Even the Anglos, the middle class, are sick of the 
schools. They want their kids in these new experimental 
schools, schools with an open environment, and all that. 
And why not? How can the kids learn in the kind of 
schools they have now. They're like prisons--four walls, 
a bunch of damn desks, the bells ringing all the time. 

Is that the kind of place parents want their kids in 
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all day? A place like that--a place with rows of 
desks and bells ringing — is totally contrary to the 
life style of the Chicano, I tell you. 34 

Like the awareness expressed in the frustration of the 

Chicano, an awareness has also grown up at high levels in our 

national body politic. For example, the influential Committee 

for Economic Development stated in 1968, *Ve are convinced 

that the reconstruction of instructional staffs, instructional 

patterns, and school organization must lie at the heart of 

any meaningful effort to improve the quality of schooling in 

this country."^ 

The decade of the 1960's saw a renewed search for 
educational strategies and content which would break the 
chains of the conventional school. The motivating energies 
behind the new demands for change were rooted in: (1) a more 

sophisticated understanding of the learning process, (2) 
intensive pressures exerted by minority groups, (3) a growing 
awareness that the great educational goals of the future are 
social and psychological as well as intellectual and rational, and 
(4) the development of computer capabilities. 

Across the nation pockets of innovative practices are 
breaking out in school districts which have re-evaluated 
their educational priorities and methods. This n ' educational 
leadership does not couch its rationale in the lit-r^y >f the 
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old Progressive Education Association. In fact, the new 
leaders are probably not even aware that they are the 
inheritors of a rich tradition which struggled for more than 
fifty years to lay the foundation for what the "New Pro- 
gressives" are accomplishing. 

Even though the conventional schools are still the rule 
rather than the exception, it is becoming more and more common 
to see schools adopting, for example, the nongraded classroom 
(pass and fail grades only), the non-graded school (students 
grouped by progress rather than by age), broad based multi- 
cultural curriculums, flexible (modular) scheduling, individ- 
ualized instruction, and parent participation in curriculum 
development for the individual child. Almost all of these 
innovations were included in John Dewey's laboratory School; 
therefore, they are not new in the developmental sense, but 
they are new in terms of wide application. 

The concept of cultural democracy meshes neatly with 
this "new movement." The new school organizational forms, 
teaching strategies, and course content just described are 
making it possible for the Mexican American to obtain an 
equal opportunity to learn within the framework of a cultur- 
ally democratic educational environment. It is anticipated by 
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many educators that the new movement begun in the 1960's will 
become the rule rather than the exception during the decade 
of the 1970 s. If this proves to be the case, the acceptance 
and application of the precepts of cultural democracy in the 
classroom are assured on a large scale basis. 

The New Essentialism 

True to history, with the rebirth of the Progressive 
Education ideology there came a renewal of the Essentialist 
ideology. Under the shield of "accountability in education," 
the cult of scientific management has once again sprung to 
f if® the form of planning. Programming, Budgeting Systems 
(PPBS). This procedure represents a progression of goals-to- 
objectives-to-programs and finally to budgets. The goals are 
statements of broad direction, although the objectives 
leading up to the goals are very specific and measurable. 

"An objective is a desired accomplishment that can be measured 
within a given time and under specifiable conditions. The 
attainment of the objective advances the system toward a 
corresponding goal."^ An example of a specific performance 
objective is, "Upon completion of the term, the sixth grade 
pupil will be able to read and pronounce with eighty per cent 
accuracy a distinct compiled list of sixth grade words selected 
from the basic Stanford Achievement Test--Reading . " Students 
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who do not read and pronounce* with 80 per cent accuracy 
the words on the list will be required to repeat the task 
until they are able to do so. 

Enough precedent exists to generate the concern that the 
objective just cited, multiplied by the several hundred 
required for an educational program in any school, might push 
the Mexican American into an accelerated academic competition 
over an Anglo culture bound curriculum which has little 
relationship to the interests and needs of minority group 
children. With an intensified emphasis placed on achieving 
common classroom academic objectives, there may be little 
time, sympathy, and recognition for the child and his pre- 
ferred mode of learning, communicating, and relating. 

In sum, the individualized, student-centered educational 
environment whic r is very compatible with the conditions of 
cultural democracy may soon be hard pressed for its existence 
by those who are demanding higher and higher collective 
achievement standards. With respect to the educational 
ideological struggle under study in this paper, it appears 
that at this point in history the pendulum seems unsure of which 
way it will swing. 
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Conclusion 

Since the late nineteenth century, the educational 
institution has been involved in an ideological struggle between 
two warring traditions, the Conservative-Essentialist Tradition 
and the Liberal -Progressive Tradition. The educational goals, 
strategy, content and method of the two traditions are 
almost diametrically opposed, and only the weaker of the two 
traditions is compatible with the concept of cultural demo- 
cracy in the classroom. 

The Essentialist Tradition espouses, (1) the principles 
of disciplined and rational intellectual procedures, (2) a 
transmission of the societal heritage, (3) a belief that the 
teacher is the transmitter of knowledge, (4) the conviction 
that the acquisition of a core body of knowledge is essential 
to all students, and (5) a need to integrate everyone into the 
culture of the majority group. The Essentialist Tradition 
concentrates its energies on structuring a learning package 
which is independent of the individual learning characteristics 
of any one person. In other words, the crucial ingredients 
are in the package not in the learner. The same learning 
environment is optimal for everyone and if adjustments need 
to be made, the student must adjust to the curriculum. 

The Progressive Tradition, on the other hand, expresses 
the view that (1) a major task of the schools is to promote 
o 
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social change. (2) there is no sacred body of knowledge which 
must bo transmitted from generation to generation. (3) the 
learning environment encompasses the home, school, and 
friendship patterns of the child, and (4) the curriculum must be 
built around the natural interests and needs of the child. 

In other words, the learning package is dependent on the 
individual characteristics of the learner rather than vice 
versa. A culturally democratic educational environment is 
implicit in the spirit if not the letter of the Progressive 
Tradition . 

Until recent times the Essentialist Tradition has domi- 
nated the educational scene to the point where the historic 
Progressive movement whithered and died during the decade 
of the 1950 's. The decade of the 1960's saw a new movement 
spring up which is divorced of the old Progressive slogans 
and rhetoric, but firmly incorporating the view that individual 
interests and needs of the child should be the organizing 
principles of the learning environment. If this updated 
version of the Progressive Tradition continues to capture the 
imagination of educators at its present rate, cultural demo- 
cracy in the classroom may soon be a reality of the present 
rather than a hope for the future. 
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INTRODUCTION 



by 

Mario Barrera* 

Of the various issues confronting Chicanos today, it is 
likely that education is generally seen as the most important. 

The significance attached to education is reflected in the 
frequency with which the schools have been the targets of 
Chicano political action and in the amount of space in the 
Chicano media given to educational problems. Tie 1971 
Riverside symposium at which the following papers were 
delivered was devoted to the matter of bringing about educational 
change. By a fitting coincidence, a series of protests had been 
staged by local Chicano high school students during the previous 
week. The actions of the students stood in sharp contrast to 
the reasoned deliberations of the conference, and their list 
of demands for local educational reforms bore witness to the 
perceived lack of fundamental change in the schools and to 
the continuing, unsubtle processes of human destruction that 
go on within them. 

The perspective conveyed by the symposium papers is 
that the schools, not the children, are the source of the 



*Mario Barrera is an Assistant Professor of Political 
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Chicano's educational problems. Belatedly, it has become 
apparent to many that it is virtually impossible for a 
Mexican -American child to enter the school system without 
becoming a victim of that system. Dropout rates and other 
performance measures, appalling in themselves, are grossly 
inadequate measures and do not reveal the psychological and 
cultural toll taken by the schools. 

Given this perspective, the need for change is clear. 

Some of the directions this change should take are indicated 
in the symposium papers and include such things as bilingual 
and bicultural instruction, a redistribution of the resources 
devoted to education, and community involvement in, or control 
of, the schools. In light of the more general questioning of 
the goals and methods of American education that is currently 
taking place, these suggested changes should be seen as 
merely a bare beginning towards providing a genuinely human 
educational experience for all Chicanos . Nevertheless, reformers 
face formidable opposition from various entrenched interests, 
and the extended struggle that will be necessary to achieve 
reform will have to be in large part political. 

Each of the papers in this section addresses itself, in 
one way or another, to the problem of change. Carlos Mufloz 
analyzes protest activity as a political resource for 
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educational change, drawing upon the example of the 1968 
school walkouts by East Los Angeles high school students. 

Armando Navarro details the strategy followed by Chicano 
activists in bringing about educational change in Cucamonga, 
California, adding an important dimension to that outlined by 
Mufloz . Joan Moore describes the varying roles of professional 
and community people in the ferment about Mexican -American 
education that has taken place in Los Angeles during recent 
years. These papers are all written from the standpoint of 
the local community. 

A valuable complement to these papers is provided by 
three men involved in educational politics at the national 
level. An outline of the Mexican -American Education Study 
being conducted by the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights is provided by Henry Ramirez, who has played a central 
role in formulating that research. Robert Reveles discusses 
various aspects of the passage of bilingual education provisions 
in the Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments Act of 
1967. Martin Gerry concludes with a description of recent 
national administrative actions designed to implement the 
1964 Civil Rights Act as it affects Chicanos . 

Taken as a whole, these papers indicate several basic 
points. In general, it appears that those concerned with 
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educational change at the local level have a somewhat more 
pessimistic view of the amount of progress that has taken 
place in the schools. It may well be that the greatest 
obstacles to such change exist at the local level, where 
entrenched practices, bureaucratic inertia, political con- 
servatism, and cultural prejudices hold sway. 

Two fairly distinct approaches to bringing about change 
seem to emerge from these papers, although no paper focuses 
exclusively on either approach. One approach assumes that 
significant change can be produced by providing relevant 
information about Chicano educational deprivation, creating 
and publicizing new methods of instruction, and making avail- 
able some financial and technical resources to local school 
districts. Underlying this assumption is another: that a 

favorable disposition to change exists at the local level or 
that such a disposition can be produced in fairly short order 
through this kind of intellectual/facilitative appeal. 

The second approach is essentially political. It assumes 
that there are important elements of resistance at the local 
level, as well as at other levels, that will not yield quickly 
to appeals. This approach stresses, as a necessary complement 
to the intellectual/facilitative method, the organization and 
application of Chicano political power as a way of bringing 
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about desirable changes. This can mean acting directly on 
local agencies* in the manner described by Navarro, or 
indirectly through such mechanisms as the enforcement powers 
of the national bureaucracy, mentioned by Gerry. The resistance 
recognized by this approach is derived from various sources, 
including simple inertia, but at least two centrally important 
ones deserve mention: (1) the presence throughout the South- 

west of a pervasive cultural racism, only one aspect of the 
deeply embedded racism of Western civilization and (2) the fact 
that substantial change in the schools will require a signi- 
ficant reallocation of educational resources. Such reallocation 
will be resisted by those who see the present distribution of 
resources as being in their interests. 

Taking a political approach to educational change means 
recognizing that the schools are part of the political system, 
in that they compete for public funds and play a central role 
in the process of political socialization. Schools also 
function as gatekeepers for the society and thus are crucial 
in determining who will have access to such societal values 
as wealth, status, and power. 

Seeing the schools in this light also means taking into 
account that they are part of the overall political process, 
which needs to be seen as a whole by Chicanos . We can not 
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afford to think that a viable solution to our educational 
problems can be worked out by focusing on any one level, whether 
local, state, or national. We must also learn from our 
experience that a challenge to the workings of the educational 
sector will inevitably bring support to that sector from other 
components of the political system. This means planning our 
strategies accordingly, such as in seeking outside support for 
ourselves . 

Becoming aware of the indivisibility of the policy process 
also entails pursuing change through the various phases of 
that process, whether they be labeled legislative, judicial, 
or administrative. One particular hazard to be avoided lies 
in making a false distinction between politics and administration, 
as students of public administration have long warned. Too 
often, labeling an action "administrative" has served as a 
way of concealing a political decision under the cloak of 
"professionalism. M In the administrative state, more and more 
significant politics take place through bureaucratic organs. 

The wide latitude given to such bodies is documented in the 
paper by Martin Gerry. Thus continual vigilance over day-to- 
day administrative processes must supplement elections, 
protests, judicial action, and legislative lobbying as a 
political activity. 
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Those of us who study political processes also have some 
pressing items on our agenda, if we are to contribute to 
bringing about change in education and other policy areas 
important to Chicanos. Among those priorities indicated by 
the papers in this section are the development of Chicano 
expertise in the general area of public policy and the careful 
evaluation and analysis of alternative political strategies, 
using such methods as the case study. By effectively 
carrying out this intellectual work, we will be contributing 
to the brofii, protracted political effort that will be neces- 
sary to achieve our educational goals. 
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THE POLITICS OF EDUCATIONAL CHANGE IN EAST LOS ANGELES 



by 

Carlos Mufloz, Jr.* 

In recent years much attention has been paid to the 
politics of urban education. More significantly, the efforts 
on the part of the powerless minorities to overcome their 
educational problems have become the focus of analysis by 
social scientists; but few attempts have been made to clarify 
the issues of community participation and community control 
of the schools vis-A-vis the quest for power. In the vast 
majority of cases, protest activity has played a major part 
in the politics of educational change. Although protest has 
been viewed as a political resource by some, and indeed it has 
become a prominent aspect of minority politics, very few 
efforts have been made to offer theoretical perspectives of 
protest as a political resource in the politics of educational 
change.^- The absence of such scholarly efforts are particularly 
acute in the case of Chicano protest. 

This paper is a case study analysis of Chicano protest 
against the Los Angeles City School District, the second 
largest school district in the nation. This protest activity 



*Carlos Mufloz, Jr., is a Lecturer in Comparative Culture 
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placed the educational problems of Chicanos in public focus 
and raised questions of significant political implications; 
namely, it served to highlight the inherent limitations of 
protest as a viable political resource for the Chicano com- 
munity. Central to my analysis is the assumption that the 
school is indeed a political institution that ought to play 
an integral role in political analysis. It is refreshing to 
note that more and more social scientists are acknowledging 
the interrelationships which exist between politics and 
education.^ 

Chicano America, like other powerless communities, no 
longer considers education and power to be mutually exclusive 
concepts. The drive for community control of the schools 
must therefore be analyzed from within the context of a power 
struggle between the haves and the have-nots. In the case of 
the Chicanos, the struggle is between (1) those institutions 
which perpetuate a dominant social order and culture and (2) 
a people which, through the process of Anglo colonization, have 
become a powerless cultural minority in a hostile, modern 
technological society. In this regard, schools have greatly 
contributed toward defining the powerless status of the Chicano. 

One of the most significant events in the Southwest develop- 
ment of contemporary Chicano militancy occurred during March 
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1968, in the barrios of East Los Angeles. Thousands of 
Chicano high school students staged a dramatic walkout from 
five city schools located in the general East Side area of the 
Los Angeles metropolis. The student walkouts represented the 
first massive urban demonstration in the history of Chicano 
America and became the catalyst for Chicano political mobili- 
zation and protest against the schools. 

The significance of the walkouts is that for the first 
time the schools became a foremost symbol of oppression and 
powerlessness to various segments of the Chicano community — 
and therefore, a prime protest target. Although it is true 
that to some Chicanos the schools were largely responsible for 
the low educational status of Chicanos, and therefore dysfunctional 
to the needs of Chicano America, prior to 1968 there had been no 
large scale effort to radically restructure the educational 
system and make it more meaningful to the Chicano experience. 

The student protest in East Los Angeles, described by one 
reporter as "a week-and-a-half of walkouts, speeches, sporadic 
lawbreaking, arrests, demands, picketing, sympathy demonstrations, 
sit-ins, police tactical alerts, and emergency sessions of 
the school board, "3 awakened many Chicanos to the need for 
political action against the educational power structure and 
generated a drive for community control of the schools. 
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The walkouts had a profound impact on the politics of the 
barrio and on community organization. Many of the existing 
organizations were given impetus for exerting more leadership, 
and other more militant organizations developed almost over- 
night to provide a more aggressive type of leadership seldom 
seen in the barrios. The Chicano university and college 
student movement, now known as the Movimiento Estudiantil 
Chicano de Az t lan (MECHA), was suddenly thrust into public 
prominence and, along with the Brown Berets, were considered 
by members and representatives of the Anglo power structures 
to be the militant and subversive force in the Chicano community. 

In terms of generating militancy among Chicanos and con- 
tributing to the further development of the Chicano power move- 
ment, the walkouts were considered a success by those involved 
in the development .^However, in terms of contributing toward 
the kinds of educational structural changes needed in the 
barrios and making possible community control of the schools 
by Chicanos, the student walkouts point out that protest by 
itself will not cause radical changes in the power relation- 
ships between the powerful and the powerless. 

Next to the two largest urban centers in Mexico, Los 
Angeles is the third largest "Mexican city" in the world; 
therefore, the largest ,f barrio" in the United States. According 
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to a special census taken in November of 1965, seventy-six 
out of every 100 residents in the East Los Angeles area were 
Chicano. According to a 1970 facial and ethnic survey conducted 
by the city school system the five protest target schools had 
the largest Chicano student enrollments: Belmont, 64 per cent; 

Wilson, 81 per cent; Roosevelt, 85.7 per cent; Lincoln, 88.7 
per cent; and Garfield High School, 93.6 per cent.”* Another hard 
statistic is that these schools had the highest student drop- 
out rate in the city-- the Chicano rate was 59 per cent. 

Initially the demands made by the student demonstrators 
were in reference to specific student concerns; later they 
were placed by the Chicano community group, the Educational 
Issues Coordinating Committee (EICC), comprised of a cross- 
section of representatives from both Chicano professional and 
grass roots community organizations, in a broader context--pro- 
posals for educational change in the target schools. The EICC 
was a unique political experience for the East Los Angeles 
barrios. For the first time parents, students, teachers, and 
other professionals joined hands with members of the clergy, 
politicians, and community militants. Unfortunately, the 
EICC was also perceived by Chicanos as a political vehicle 
representing various ideological political orientations and 
interested in more than the specific issues of educational 
problems and community control of the schools. 
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The EICC proposals which had special relevance to the 
issue of community control of the schools were as follows: 

1. The implementation of a citizens review board. 

2. Administrative takeover by Chicano personnel of 
those schools which had enrollments indicating the majority of 
students were Chicano. 

3. The placement of school facilities under the juris- 
diction of the Chicano Parents Councils for the purpose of 
introducing school -community programs of a bilingual and bi- 
cultural nature. 

The Board of Education’s response was to be expected. 
School officials stated they agreed "with 99 per cent of the 
student demands but that the district /did 7 not have the 
money to finance the kind of massive changes proposed. 
Furthermore, to their knowledge, Chicano personnel were not 
available to fill the administrative and teaching positions 
demanded. The Board did agree to hold public meetings at one 
of the target schools to allow the community to air their 
grievances. Some items listed on the proposals were referred 
to a committee. Others were simply explained away by making 
reference to ongoing school programs which in the Board's 
estimation were already meeting the needs of Chicano students 
and the community. The EICC felt that school officials did not 
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take the proposals seriously and the status quo would continue 
in target schools. Protest activity subsided temporarily 
but was given further impetus when approximately two and a half 
months after the student walkouts the Los Angeles district 
attorney, then running for the state attorney general office 
(and later elected), arrested thirteen Chicano activists on 
charges brought forward by the county grand jury. 

The grand jury had indicted the thirteen men on several 

counts of conspiracy which read in part, to "disturb the peace, 

willfully disturb the public school, and disturb the peace and 

quiet of the neighborhood encompassing" four of the five 

protest target schools "and persons in the proximity thereof, 

by loud and unusual noises and by tumultuous and offensive 

* 

conduct, and in a loud and boisterous manner ..." One of 
the thirteen was a teacher at one of the schools; four were 
members of the Brown Berets ; two belonged to the United 
Mexican -American Students (UMAS), now known as MECHA; one was 
a member of the Mexican -American Political Association (MAPA) ; 
one was the Editor of La Raza, a Chicano "undergound" newspaper; 
three were young Chicano barrio activists; and the thirteenth 
worked for a war on poverty program. In a sense each of the 
thirteen represented different elements in the Chicano community. 
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making mass-based community protest activity possible. 

The arrests and imprisonment of the thirteen triggered off 

intense political organization in the Chicano barrios of East 

Los Angeles and elsewhere. The membership of the EICC swelled 

to hundreds overnight. Community and political leaders became 

visible for the first time and expressed public sympathy for 

the student boycotts and demanded the release of the thirteen 

’'political” prisoners. Even some of the most conservative 

elements of the community expressed public outrage. ^ 

The indictment and arrest of the thirteen not only made 

an impact on Chicanos but also on the white community. For 

example, the Department of Political Science at California 

State College, Los Angeles (located in the East Los Angeles 

area), sponsored a resolution through that college's academic 

senate which read as follows: 

WHEREAS, the arrests on May 31 and June 1 of thirteen 
members of the Mexican -American community of Los Angeles 
throws in question the community's view of the entire 
system of justice; and 

WHEREAS, these arrests were carried out in a manner 
violative of American concepts of fairness, equality, and 
justice in that they were made in the late evening and 
early morning of a weekend precluding early arraignment 
and release on reasonable bail, were made upon secret 
indictments, and were followed by demands for clearly 
excessive bail; and 
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WHEREAS, we support the constructive efforts of our 
UMAS chapter, its officers, and its members to improve 
the education and educational opportunities of Mexican* 
American students, and 

WHEREAS, these arrests and the manner in which they were 
made reflects an apparent repression of the Mexican- 
American community at a time when that community is just 
beginning to develop political self-consciousness and 
an awareness of its citizen responsibility to participate 
in the political process of democratic decision-making; 

THEREFORE* BE IT RESOLVED by the Department of Government 
of the California State College, Los Angeles, that we 
condemn the pre-arrest procedures, the manner in which 
the arrests were carried out, and the damage that they 
will inflict upon those arrested and upon the relations 
between the majority community and the minority com- 
munities of Los Angeles County and elsewhere. 

Lawyers from the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) 
and others were asked to defend those arrested and fund- 
raisers were given by sympathetic white liberals in Beverly 
Hills and other '’wealthy” areas in the Los Angeles metropolis . 

Following what can be termed the politics of intimidation 
or suppression by the district attorney’s office, the politics 
of accommodation began to take place. On February 20, 1969, 
the Los Angeles Board of Education created a Commission on 
Mexican-American Education which the EICC had proposed. The 
EICC viewed the Commission as the instrument needed to exert 
community control over the schools in East Los Angeles. The 
Board of Education, on the other hand, viewed the Commission 
in a very restrictive sense and wanted it to be an advisory 
body and nothing more. While the Commission was allegedly free 
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to define its scope of operations dealing with the educational 
issues student demands outlined, the bureaucratic restrictions 
of the Los Angeles city school system confined the Commission's 
work to a very narrow scope. In short, the Commission would 
never become a viable tool for radical educational change in 
the barrios . 

Establishment of the Commission was interpreted by many 
members of the EICC as mere exercise in the politics of 
accommodation. Symbolism and not substantial input would be 
the programmatic orientation of the Commission. While it has 
to date (three years later) spearheaded efforts in the direction 
of new programs with the potential to radically change the 
school system vis-A-vis the needs of Chicano students, it 
has largely remained an ineffective body for structural 
educational change. Concern with community issues not 
directly related to the schools and the issue of returning a 
Chicano teacher to a protest target school expended the energies 

Q 

of the Commission. 



Analysis - - Post -1968 

Much has happened in terms of changes in the Los Angeles 
city school system since the student walkouts of 1968. The drop- 
out rate in East Los Angeles schools has been reduced. The 
fact that more Chicanos have been staying in school can be 
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attributed to the implementation of bilingual and bicultural 
programs in the target schools. Efforts on the part of the 
Board of Education to recruit and hire more Chicano adminis- 
trators and teachers and the existence of the Mexican-American 
Education Commission have symbolized, to many Chicanos, that 
progress is being made in the right direction and that the 
educational system will become more receptive to the needs of 
the Chicano community. In short, reform has taken place and 
in some cases the protest target schools, it can be argued, 
are no longer the same. The general goal of community control, 
however, remains obscure . 

Reforms which have taken place have not eliminated student 
or community discontent. Chicano students continue to press 
for change in the schools albeit in less dramatic fashion. 

Large scale demonstrations like those in 1968 have not reoccurred 
but the sources of unrest remain. In March, 1970, two years 
after the initial demonstrations, police and student confron- 
tations occurred on the campus of Roosevelt High School (one 
of the target schools), giving credence to the voices in the 
Chicano community that maintain that the basic restructuring 
of the schools has not taken place and that the changes which 
have taken place are, in fact, token measures designed to 
placate a restless and powerless community. 
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The Roosevelt confrontation further underscored the lack 
of a viable relationship between the Mexican -American Com- ^ 

mission and the Board of Education. In the words of the late 
Ruben Salazar, "nothing produces distrust more quickly than 
a crisis and the Roosevelt . . . dilemma has alienated the 
commission from the board in a way which stems from a lack 
of mutual admiration . "9 on February 18, 1971, the Commission 
tendered its resignation because of a personnel appointment made 
by the Board of Education without consulting the Commission. 

The Commission later decided to withdraw its resignation and 
remain in operation. Its existence, however, is only tangential. 

The school decision-making process remains virtually unaffected 
by Chicano community input, for no structural changes have 
made possible the kind of input the Commission or other 
community groups need to provide Chicanos with the power 
to control their schools. Although an "intensive two year study 
to increase community involvement in school life through 
decentralization" has been accomplished, the proposal for 
decentralization of the schools does not make any strong recom- 
mendation allowing community control of the schools. ^ 

Protest activity failed to achieve the. general goals of 
educational changes which would radically alter power relation- 
ships and provide for community control of the schools for 
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two basic reasons: (1) there was a lack of organization and 

strategy which failed to take into account the nature of the 
system and (2) the established powers successfully co-opted 
and manipulated both leadership and events of the protest 
activity. (By established powers I refer to the Board of 
Education, the mass media, and representatives of political 
power s true tur es . ) 

Protest leaders and the leadership of the EICC were not 
successful in nurturing and sustaining an ’’organization comprised 
of people with whom they may or may not share common values . 

Since the composition of the EICC took place almost overnight, 
the structure of the organization was based on weak community 
interrelationships and became a vehicle for much rhetoric and 
very little community organization--the kind needed to develop 
resources in the community which could have contributed 
toward a permanent and viable EICC. Also, the fact that 
individual community "leaders" did represent diverse ideological 
orientations made it impossible for the EICC to concentrate 
on its prime protest target, the schools. Instead, it became 
entangled in many community issues ranging from police 
brutality to the Vietnam war. While these were and remain 
issues important to an understanding of the conditions of the 
barrios, the insistence on the part of individuals to concentrate 
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on those issues as we 11, made the EICC lose perspective on its 

proper role in the struggle to change and control the schools. 

Another factor behind the lack of a sustained organizational 

thrust against the schools was that 1968 was a political year. 

Between the months of March and June, the EICC organizational 

efforts were dealt a blow when many of the community organizations 

represented, and individual EICC members, became deeply involved 

in the presidential campaigns of Eugene McCarthy and Robert F. 

Kennedy. An effort to elect a local Chicano politician to 

the California state senate was contributed to by some Chicanos. 

» * 

With the exception of the Chicano candidate, Richard Calderon, 
the two presidential candidates declined to actively partici- 
pate "in the politics of educational change in East Los Angeles."^ 
Some Chicanos involved in the electoral campaigns rationalized 
their efforts as imperative to "Chicano Power" and therefore 
conducive to educational change in East Los Angeles. Other 
members of the EICC, however, considered the electoral campaigns 
as divisive and detrimental to the EICC effort to organize the 
barrios around student protest issues. 

The indictment of the thirteen Chicanos, on June 1, 

1968, three days before the primary elections, created yet 
another obstacle to the effectiveness of the EICC because the 
membership became concerned about the legal defense for those 
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indie ted- -especially for those who had greatly participated 
in the formation of the EICC. Since one of the thirteen, Sal 
Castro, the most popular Chicano teacher at one of the target 
schools, had been largely responsible for inspiring Chicano 
students to demand a better and more relevant education, the 
EICC made Castro their top priority. To the EICC and many 
m the Chicano barrios, Castro came to symbolize the struggle 
for educational change and community control of the schools. 

The role of the mass media became significant at this 
point. The indictment of Castro and his subsequent suspension 
by the Board of Education made Castro newsworthy. While 
extensive press coverage made it possible for Castro to publicly 
expose the poor conditions in the East Los Angeles schools, 
the issues took second place to the dilemma of one individual 
teacher. The mass media, coupled with the actions of the 
Board of Education, made Castro a local hero. The EICC sponsored 
various demonstrations in support of Castro, including a week- 
long sit-in at the Board's conference room which resulted in 
the mass arrest of forty-three EICC members and other concerned 
Chicanos (September, 1968) . 

The established powers, therefore, successfully diverted 
Chicano protest away from the main objectives and, thro ug h 
the cooperation of a politically ambitious district attorney. 
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managed to survive a ’•crisis.” In the end, the powerless 
minority has remained powerless and the status quo more or 
less continues. Exactly how did the Board of Education 
manipulate the protest activity? It can be said that five 
tactics were employed to maintain the status quo both in the 
schools and in the Chicano community. They were the same 
tactics which any government agency, especially at the local 
level, uses to perpetuate "pluralist democracy” (I borrow the 
tactical categories from Lipsky's article). 

1. Symbolic satisfactions” were dispensed. Expression 
of public sympathy about the poor conditions of the schools 
in East Los Angeles, and a public recognition that the demands 
for educational change were valid, gave the general image of 
sympathetic concern on the part of the Board. Creation of a 
Mexican -American Education Commission provided the image that 
something, in fact, would be done about the problems. Intro- 
duction of Chicano studies classes and the appointment of two 
Chicanos as principals at target schools gave the community 
the image that the Board was, in fact, making progress in 
terms of Chicano needs. 

2. "Token material satisfaction” was dispensed. This 
was accomplished by focusing on the issue of Sal Castro and 
temporarily returning him to a target school, thereby giving 
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the appearance that the general problem was being attacked 
when in reality only a ’’crisis" situation was being handled. 

As Lipsky further explains it, ’’Token responses, whether or 
not accompanied by more general responses, are particularly 
attractive to reporters and television news directors who 
are able to dramatize individual cases convincingly, but who 
may be unable to *capture' the essence of general deprivation 
of general efforts to alleviate conditions of deprivation." 

The focus of attention was therefore shifted away from the 
more substantive issues of the protest effort. 

3. The appearance that the Board was constrained in 
their ability to grant protest goals was gained through "the 
extension of sympathy but with the claim that they lacked 
resources, a mandate from constituencies, and/or authority to 
respond to protest demands." This is particularly effective, 
for there is always an element of truth in it. For example, 
when school officials sympathized with the student demands, 
they rationalized the demands away by pointing out that there was 
a lack of funds for new facilities and more Chicano teachers. 
Failure of voters to respond favorably towards bond elections 
also was used as a reason for inaction. 

4. The Board and the district attorney used their 
"extensive resources to discredit protest leaders and organi- 
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zations." The EICC was labeled as a militant organization 
and the thirteen men indicted for conspiracy were all labeled 
Brown Berets, therefore, members of a "subversive” organization. 
As Lipsky puts it, "any of these allegations may serve to 
diminish the appeal of protest groups to potentially sympathetic 
third parties." 

5. Postponement of immediate pressures and the "delay 
/of/ specific commitments to a future date." School officials 
in East Los Angeles, and teachers as well, would comment that 
changes could not be made overnight. While there is, of course, 
a certain amount of truth in that statement, community pressure 
eventually subsided. Pressure also subsided because of the 
inherent instability of the EICC , for "Protest groups are 
usually comprised of individuals whose intense political 
activity cannot be sustained except in rare circumstances." 

Also, the EICC was inherently unstable due to the cross- 
pressures placed on the leadership who attempted to keep various 
factions of organizations and individuals with different 
ideological orientations united in the protest effort. 

From our case study it would appear that "powerless 
groups cannot use protest with a high probability of success, " 
i.e., if we measure success in terms of structural changes in 
the system . The principle reason is that protest groups, 
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iho I’’ ICC in this case* lack organizational resources that 
are needed to sustain organization- -organization needed to de- 
velop alternatives to the present reality and to radically alter 
political structures. Perhaps more significantly, this case 
study suggests the thesis that since the school decision-making 
process proved to be closed to Chicanos in East Los Angeles, 
the American political system is indeed not open to the power- 
less minorities. "Pluralist liberal democracy" has served 
to perpetuate and to enhance the dominant social order and 
those in control of that order. It has not served as a viable 
model for those engaged in the quest for power. Placed in 
another context, the struggle for community control of the 
schools, in the words of one scholar, "both its meaning and 
its practice, reflects . . . the difficulty those calling for 
radical change or new institutions have in achieving their 
ends . 

In conclusion, this case study of protest does under- 
score the limitations of protest as a viable political resource. 
The question as to whether it is indeed possible for Chicanos 
to control or change a political institution, the school, within 
the confines of present structures is posed. The case study 
does not, however, prove that there are inherent limitations 
in Chicano protest activity. The school walkouts of 1968 were 
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a catalyst toward the development of a political movement with 
the potential to effectively challenge the dominant Anglo 
social order. Whether such a potential is realized is open 
to conjecture and beyond the purview of this article. However, 
failures of past protest activity have been useful lessons 
to those Cnicanos committed to the development of viable 
alternatives to the status quo. 
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FOOTNOTES 



Michael Lipsky has developed a theoretical model of 
protest activity which is applicable to the study of Chicano 
protest. See his article ’’Protest as a Political Resource,” 
American Political Science Review. LXII (December, 1968 ^ 

1144-58. — J 

2 

See, for example, Alan Rosenthal, ed.. Governing Education 
A_ Reader on Politics, Power, and Public SchoolT Pol icy /Mew YnrW. 
Doubleday Press, 1969). 

3 

Dial Torgerson, Los Angeles Times, March 17, 1968, 

Section C, p. 1. 

4 See, for example, my analysis on "Chicano Militancy in 
California : A Quest for Identity and Power,” in Racism in 

— ° rr *i a » A Hi story of Oppression, ed. by Spencer Olin and 
Roger Daniels (New York: Macmillan Co., 1971). 

5 See Los Angeles Unified School District, Division of 
Planning and Research, Report No. 312, Racial and Ethnic 
Survey , 1970. " 

6 Los Angeles Times , March 17, 1968, Section C, p. 5. 

7 

One staunch Mayor Yorty supporter, who had two years 
prior supported the election of Governor Reagan, demanded from 
Yorty that he personally request the district attorney to 
free the thirteen men- -and that if Yorty did not do so, he 
would withdraw his support in the next election. 

O 

The teacher in question was allowed to return but was later 
transferred by school authorities to a high school in a predomi- 
nantly Anglo district. In tne final analysis, the future of 
the Commission as a catalyst for educational change is indeed 
very bleak. It has not been allowed to become, nor will the 
Board of Education allow it to become, an integral component 

of the decision-making process of the Los Angeles City School 
District. 

9 ”L.A. School Board's Offspring Turns Against Its Parent,” 

Los Angeles Times, March 20, 1970. 

lOLos Angeles Unified School District, Ad Hoc Decentralization 
Task Force, February 22, 1971, Education Renewal: A Proposed 
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Decentralization Plan for the Los Angeles Unified School 
District , 

^-Lipsky, M Protest as Resource, ** p. 1144. 

^while McCarthy did provide some funds for the defense 
of the thirteen Chicanos indicted for their role in the student 
walkouts, Kennedy made it known that he could not involve him- 
self in local matters. 

^Marvin Surkin, "The Myth of Community Control, " unpub- 
lished paper presented at the annual meeting of the Western 
Political Science Associat 4 . , 
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EDUCATIONAL CHANGE THROUGH POLITICAL ACTION 

by 

Armando Navarro* 

Tho history of La Raza in Cucamonga is comparable to 
that of many barrios throughout the Southwest— a history of 
poverty, cultural imperialism, and political and economic 
exploitation. However, this paper will focus on how a small 
but well-organized group of individuals were able to suc- 
cessfully bring about educational change through the political 

electoral process by politicizing and mobilizing La Raza of 

i 

the barrio of Cucamonga. Emphasis will be placed on explaining 
the reasons, strategies, and tactics used in bringing an 
Anglo-dominated school district under Raza control. However, 
to better understand what factors were conducive to animating 
such unprecedented political action, it. is imperative to have 
some perception of Cucamonga’s history. 

Cucamonga, before the Wexican-American War of 1846, was 
a rancheria of 40, 000 acres which belonged to Tiburcio Tapia. 
Subsequently, with the defeat of Mexico by the United States, 

El Rancho de Cucamonga became easy prey for land-hungry Anglos, 
From the 1850’s to the late 1960 *s the Anglos controlled the 



*Armando Navarro is a Graduate Student in Political 
Science, University of California, Riverside. 
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lands, wealth, and educational and political institutions of 
Cucamonga. Between the above-mentioned years. La Raza was 
subservient and was a victim of economic exploitation, and 
political prostration. Educationally, they were subjected 
to the viruses of Anglo ethnocentrism--discrimination and 
segregation due to plain racism. Economically La Raza has been 
exploited of its labor and know-how. Upon the occupation and 
loss of El Rancho de Cucamonga to the Anglos and Italians, 

La Raza provided the labor, sweat, and know-how that trans- 
formed a rancheria with a few grape vines and cattle into a 
rich agricultural and wine producing area, and now into an 
industrial area. While the Anglo enjoyed the profits of 
progress. La Raza "enjoyed'' the miseries of poverty; delapi- 
dated housing, lack of paved streets and sewers, prevalence 
of alcoholism and narcotics, lack of political representation, 
an inferior and irrelevant education, and even worse, the 
degradation of racism. Today, many of La Raza are seeking jobs 
at local factories that are nothing more than sweat shops. 

Few, if any, of the young Raza work in agriculture. 

Since the 1920's the barrio has increased in size and 
population. This has been attributable to the inflow of 
immigrants from Mexico and migrants from other states of the 
Southwest. While the barrio grew, so did the poverty and the 
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social problems that permeated it. The forces of poverty were 
enhanced by Anglo landowners who sought to perpetuate the 
economic plight and the social conditions of the barrio by 
restricting the already limited job opportunities of La Raza. 
Discrimination and prejudice were the implements used not only 
to limit employment opportunities, but to keep La Raza within 
the confines of their environment- -the barrio. Discrimination 
was so real that up to the 1940’s in the neighboring communities 
of Ontario and Upland, La Raza could not patronize some 
restaurants, theaters, or even bars. Furthermore, the barrio’s 
physical appearance and infamous reputation of being a wild 
town caused some Anglos to perceive the barrio as a wanton 
island in the midst of a puritanical ocean of civilization 
and progressive people. 

The Anglo was not only the master of the economic 
process, but was also in complete cortxoL of the educational 
system. De facto segregation was institutionalized as early 
as 1914 with the creation of two school districts: the Cuca- 

monga School District, which was totally Raza for many years, 
and the Central School District, which was overwhelmingly 
Anglo. The Cucamonga School District, even up t" the early 
1950 's, was approximately 99 per cent Chicano whereas the 
ether school district by the 1960 *s had a 88 per cent Anglo 
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enrollment. Financially since 1914, the Central School 
District had a far larger tax base than the poorer school 
district to the south. However, by the late 1960's the Cuca- 
monga School District found itself with one of the wealthiest 
tax bases ; conversely the Central School District today finds 
itself in serious financial trouble. This reversal has been 
largely precipitated by two factors: (1) the arrival of industry 

to the Cucamonga School District and (2) the inability of the 
Central School District to attract industry and to keep up 
with the increased Anglo population. Consequently, the Central 
School District finds itself a victim of discrimination in 
reverse. Years ago the Anglos found it advantageous to 
segregate the Chicano--but now, because they find themselves 
in financial troubles, they are trying to unify the two 
districts for the purpose of bringing a more equitable education 
to "all the people of Cucamonga.” 

Although the Cucamonga School District was 99 per cent 
Chicano for many years, the school board of trustees, the 
administrators, the teachers, and even the janitors were Anglos. 
Even the Parent-Teacher Association (PTA) was mostly controlled 
by the few Anglos that resided within the school uiatilcc . 

Prior to the 1950’s, many Anglos, especially the ranchers, sent 
their children to either the Central School District or to 
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other neighboring Anglo schools. From the 1930's to the 1950's 
there were a few Anglo families such as the Van Fleets, Lucas, 
and others who controlled not only the schools but the land, 
water, and to a large degree the commerce of Cucamonga. Since 
these families controlled the Cucamonga School District, 
nepotism was prevalent for many years. For example, the Van 
Fleet family during the 1940's and 1950's had members of the 
family working as teachers, janitors, and administrators (in 
fact, one of the teachers by the 1950's be-*? rue the* Superin- 
tendent). Thus, evsrr. though the Chicano constituted the majority, 
the Anglo minority controlled the educational system so 
effectively that they not only controlled the administration 
and employment opportunities of the school district, but they 
also controlled and oriented the curriculum and educational 
programs ro operate under the philosophy of the melting pot. 

This curriculum oriented towards the melting pot philosophy 
was another way of discriminating against La Raza. The curri- 
culum used in the Cucamonga School District was oriented 
towards exhalting the virtues of American capitalist democracy 
and the great contributions of the Anglo forefathers of tf s s 
country. Also, part of the orientation was to socialize or 
condition La Raza to the beauty of the Anglo hybrid culture; 
in order to achieve this, the Mexican culture and language 
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had to be rejected. One example of how Anglo cultural 
imperialism was endeavoring to conquer or reorient the minds 
of the young Raza was in the way American and California 
histories were taught. Such great political figures as George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln were supposed to be admired and 
respected; however, when it osane to discussing such Mexican 
figures as Pancho Villa and Joaquin Murrieta, they were 
categorized e;* bandits. Anglo teachers, following the policies 
of the Anglo school board, adamantly tried to eradicate the 
Spanish language from being spoken on school grounds, even 
though for decades the district was predominantly Chicano. 

The methods used in the eradication of the Spanish language were 
scoldings, spankings, and, the most extreme method, washing 
the mouth of the speaker with liquid soap. The melting pot 
orientation of the curriculum, plus the ethnocentricity, un- ' 
responsiveness, and the lack of sensitivity of Anglo teachers 
and administrators, engendered an educational milieu that wan 
not healthy or productive towards good education for La Raza. 

This milieu was largely responsible for the prevalence of 
functional illiteracy, and the subsequent astronomical dropout 
rates in high school. One could postulate that this situation 
was brought about by racist Anglos to prevent the growth of 
Chicano professionals. This strategy also worked to secure a 
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plentiful supply of manpower needed to work in agriculture and 
in the sweat shops. Even in the late 1960’s, few Chicanos 

graduated from high school and even fewer graduated from 
college . 

Another problem which aggravated the high dropout rates 
and functional illiteracy was the insensitivity to La Raza’s 
culture by most Anglo teachers and administrators. For example, 
they expected barrio parents to participate in activities 
relevant to the Anglo middle class and meaningless to the 
Chicano community. Little did the Anglo establishment realize 
that the school was seen as an authoritarian institution which 
failed to relate to the Chicano ’s needs, problems, and culture. 
Because the Chicano parents felt alienated from the educational 

system, few parents were involved in the education of their 
children. 

With the lack of parent involvement, some teachers became 
easily discouraged and interpreted the parents * indifference 
towards education as being self-imposed. When dealing with 
children who were having a difficult time in school, some 
teachers would react by saying, ’’Many of the Mexican children 
just don’t want to learn.” They failed to see the conflict 
between the melting pot philosophy and the Chicano culture. 

Little did they know that this cultural conflict was a para- 
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mount factor in Chicanos dropping out of high schools. 

Instead of reinforcing the values of the Chicano, the melting 
pot philosophy forced many Chicanos into a pattern of con- 
fusion and despair. 

This feeling of confusion and despair became the 
precipitant that impelled a few Chicanos, during the early 
months of 1968, to the realization that something had to be 
done to bring about change. The barrio in 1968 looked almost 
identical to the barrio of 1938. Several cantinas were still 
focal points for excitement and escape from the many problems 
of the barrio. The Cucamonga School District was doing an 
excellent job in producing functional illiterates and high 
school "push-outs . " The barrio became fertile ground for 
narcotics. The physical appearance of the barrio was one of 
delapidated housing and substandard living conditions. 

Rivalry between the barrios was still commonplace. Further- 
more, the barrio was still suffering from a vacuum of 
organization and individual leadership. Individuals that 
controlled the economics of the barrio--stores, bars, etc-- 
continued to see themselves as the spokesmen or caciques 
(chieftains) of the barrio. Consequently, dissatisfaction 
with the status quo, reinforced by a profound desire to bring 
about needed changes, motivated a few "inexperienced" Chicanos 
to organize an activist group that was political, economic, 
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and social in orientation. 

The search to find an organization with such a unique and 
progressive orientation proved to be futile. After some 
research and discussion, it was decided that one such possible 
organization was the Mexican -American Political Association 
(MAPA). Although its emphasis was on politics, it was known 
throughout the state of California for its efforts to bring 
change through political action. Consequently, meetings were 
held to discuss the feasibility of organizing a chapter of 
MAPA in Cucamonga. An aura of apprehension permeated the 
meetings . Some of the people attending the meetings were con- 
cerned about MAPA’s alleged militant image. The question of 
whether MAPA was communist infiltrated bothered some of the 
prospective members. Other people were concerned with its 
emphasis on politics. MAPA's lack of concrete plans for poli- 
tical action bothered some people. When representatives from 
MAPA were invited to speak in the barrio, they had a difficult 
time in listing the political and social accomplishments of 
MAPA. Some young people believed that MAPA was too bourgeois 
and did not represent La Raza of the barrios. After serious 
deliberation, and despite the diversity of views and criticisms, 
the people decided that MAPA's general orientation was com- 
patible with theirs. 
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On March 12, 1968, at the Cucamonga Elementary School, 
the Cue among a -Up land MAPA chapter was formed; officers were 
elected. Initial membership numbered only fifteen. They were 
few in number, but large in hope and enthusiasm. The initial 
fifteen members were diverse in background and political 
orientation. Students, a few professionals, and white and 
blue collar workers comprised the initial membership. 

Prior to undertaking any major projects, the leadership 
sought to coalesce the diverse views of the members so as to 
engender a feeling of unity and respect for one another. 
Involvement, hard work, patience, trust, and commitment were 
the words stressed by the leadership in getting the membership 
to function not just as an organization, but as a family. 

MAPA*'i first concern was how to win over the confidence 
of La Raza in Cucamonga. Initially, the interaction between 
the mapistas (MAPA members), who were supposedly middle class, 
and La Raza from the barrio was a slow process. This was 
largely because the majority of the mapistas were from 
neighboring communities — Ontario, Upland, and Claremont. 
Because of this, some Chicanes from the Cucamonga barrio had 
mixed feelings about MAPA. They were suspicious and appre- 
hensive; they saw some mapistas as outsiders. Some Chicanes 
rejected MAPA’s emphasis on politics. Some members of the 
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traditional barrio were not pleased at having another 
organization in the barrio. These were just a few of the 
problems MAPA encountered in its organizing efforts in Cuca- 
monga . 

Meetings were held twice a month in the barrio of 
Cucamonga to encourage young and old to attend, and to inform 
them of MAPA's purposes. After weeks of discussion, it was 
decided that only through action would MAPA win the confidence 
of the people. Activism would foster the politicization and 
the awakening of La Raza in Cucamonga. Winning the support 
of the youth of Cucamonga and ameliorating the barrio's social 
conditions became prime targets for MAPA’s action. 

Throughout the year field trips were planned for the 
youths of the barrio. Once the rapport with youth was 
established, "Operation Clean-Up" was used by MAPA to involve 
mapistas and the youth in cleaning up and uplifting the 
physical appearance of the barrio. Emphasis was placed on the 
many lots that were full of weeds and trash. Tractors and 
trucks, borrowed from the school district and sympathetic 
Anglo contractors, were used by MAPA. The strategy behind 
Operation Clean-Up was to instill pride in their barrio in the 
youth. However, another facet of that strategy was to show 
the adults that this organization was "action oriented" and 
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that it was not another typical Mexican organization interested 

in social affairs and providing a few token scholarships. 

During the summer months MAPA continued working with the 
young people of the barrio. After raising some money by 
having a few dances, scholarships were given to Chicano students 
to attend high school and college. Field and camping trips 
were used by MAPA to expose the youth to new experiences and 
environments. These trips had definite purposes: to reinforce 

the Mexican culture and to develop an appreciation of their 
cultural heritage. These activities continued through the fall 
months with the addition of public forums on various topics 
from politics to education. During the election months, Anglo 
politicians were invited to speak--they came soliciting the 
support, not of the traditional caciques, but of MAPA. 

The public forums were very effective. To their amaze- 
ment, traditional politicians and the people of the barrio saw 
young mapistas who were articulate and aggressive and who 
handle themselves with confidence against the supposedly sophis- 
ticated, shrewd politicians. These forums often became 
polemical; the leadership of MAPA made it clear to the politicians, 
that no longer was the Chicano sleeping under a cactus waiting 
for maflana. Its politics would be nonpartisan, and it would 
only support those candidates who were responsive to the needs 
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of La Raza--regardless of whether they were Democrat or 
Republican . 

By January 1969, MAPA considered taking action against 
an obstacle that was responsible for high "push-out" rates 
and the existence of functional illiteracy— the Cucamonga 
School District. After carefully researching what the 
educational needs were, the leadership formulated and presented 
proposals to the "all" AngL. school board of trustees. These 
proposals sought to remedy weaknessess in the educational 
system of that district. The proposals called for: a bilingual 
and bicultural program, more Chicano teachers, a tutorial 
program, teacher aides, smaller classrooms, more remedial and 
special educational programs, and the building of a community 
ball park on school property. 

These proposals were rejected by the all-Anglo school 
board. They responded by ignoring the proposals; thus their 
intention was on perpetuating the status quo. Consequently 
mapirtss felt frustrated, but the realization that in the 
coming school election there would be three vacancies, animated 

them to political action; they would seek to fill those three 
posts with Chicanos. 

Political naivete in organizing a political campaign was 
one of the greatest problems MAPA confronted. By March 1969, 
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a political coordinating committee was organized, it consisted 
of mostly college students from neighboring colleges. It was 
this committee that got the candidates and planned the strategy 
that was to be used in the forthcoming campaign. Their initial 
concern was to find barrio people who would be interested in 
becoming candidates for the board of trustees. Finding . 
qualified Chicanos who would be interested in running on MAPA's 
progressive platform proved to be difficult. 

MAPA, prior to selecting its candidates, had to decide 
how many candidates it was going to run. The decision was 
difficult since there were three openings. Some members of 
the committee felt that it was political suicide for MAPA to 
run three candidates. They felt that quite possibly one or 
two would be elected but three was an impossibility. Other 
members, however, felt that it was imperative for MAPA to 
run three candidates. They stressed that if MAPA's three 
candidates won, Chicanos, for the first time in Cucamonga's 
history, would be in full control of the district. Furthermore, 
it meant Cucamonga would be one of the few, if not the only, 
school district in the state of California to be under "barrio 
control." Also, if MAPA was victorious politically, it meant 
that its platform would be implemented. Consequently, after 
seriously evaluating what was at stake, the political co- 
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ordinating committee decided to "go for broke." 

The coordinating committee promptly began to seek potential 
candidates from the barrio. After a few weeks of searching for 
potential candidates, three politically aware Chicanos from the 
barrio were persuaded to run for the school board vacancies. 

The committee's criteria was based on the following factors: 
commitment to La Raza; ability to run on MAPA's proposals; and 

i 

ideological considerations. As it turned out, MAPA's candi- 
dates wdre not professionals or college graduates. One 
candidate was a barber with an eighth grade education. Another 
was a mason contractor also with only an eighth grade education. 

The third candidate was a young woman who had two years of 
college and worked as a librarian in one of the local high schools. 
Running people from the barrio who identified with the barrio and 
the plight of people was a paramount factor in enhancing MAPA's 
political strategy. 

The mapistas of the political coordinating committee pooled 
their expertise and formulated the strategy and tactics for the 
campaign. Since the Mexican people only comprised around 40 per cent 
of the registered voters, MAPA’s strategy was Okie of heavy canvas- 
sing of the barrio and of relying on the apathy of the Anglo 
community. Essential to the strategy was a voter registration 
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di ive . The numbei of Chicanos registered tc vote increased 
to around 48 per cent. Its tactics were as follows: telephone 

campaigning, door-to-door canvassing, printing literature, 
developing a system to get the vote out, using a sound truck 
periodically, and establishing a temporary headquarters to 
coordinate the campaign. Concomitantly, a tutorial program was 
implemented for the purpose of not only helping the children, 

A 

but also enhancing MAPA's overall political strategy. 

Another part of the strategy was to make sure that no 
other Chicanos ran for the three board positions. Before 
making any further political plans, MAPA representatives met 
with the only Chicano incumbent who was a resident of the 
barrio. The purpose behind the meeting was to ascertain if he 
was going to run for reelection. He had initially agreed not 
to run for reelection; but by the closing filing date for 
candidacy, he and his son-in-law were in the running. MAPA 
learned through various sources that the Superintendent 
perceived MAPA's political moves as a threat to his position. 

He reacted by persuading the Mexican incumbent and his son- 

in-law to run for the board of trustees, hoping to split the 
barrio vote. 

MAPA reacted by using the same tactics: representatives 

from the political coordinating committee met and persuaded 
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two Anglos to run. They were able to persuade the two Anglos 
by inferring that MAPA would support them with the finances 
and the necessary manpower to run an effective campaign. The 
committee went so far as to submit the necessary forms for 
candidacy for one of the Anglo candidates only ten minutes 
prior to the deadline. However, in spite of all the 
inferences of support that were made to the two Anglos, the 
committee never formally committed itself. 

In the ensuing weeks MAPA continued to ,? play M with the 
candidates. Ail the candidates were invited by MAPA to attend 
its open forum in the barrio. The membership was prepared 
with ready-ruade questions to tackle the political ingenuity 
of its opponents. The purpose of this political maneuver was 
to make MAPA’s "unendorsed” candidates look good in front of 
the barrio people. This forum proved effective in bringing 
many conservative people from the barrio to the forum. During 
the early weeks MAPA played the political game of neutrality. 
However, a few weeks before the election MAPA came out with an 
open endorsement for the three Chicano reformers. 

An important tactic used by the political coordinating 
committee was breaking the barrio into block and section 
components. Block and section leaders were selected with the 
purpose of disseminating literature and providing information 
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for MAPA. These block and section leaders were chosen on 
the bases of involvement and confidence. They became valuable 
assets, serving as liaison between the people and MAPA. During 
the campaign most block and section leaders canvassed their 
respective areas. They talked to the people about the importance 
of voting for MAPA.’s three candidates. 

Probably one of MAPA’s most successful tactics was emphasis 

on the barrio. Literature, telephone calls, house-to-house 
* 

campaigning and all other methods were confined strictly to the 
barrio. At the same time, MAPA’s main concern was preventing 
the Anglo people of the district from becoming too concerned 
over the election. MAPA could not afford to alienate the 
Anglo voters; the balance of power was a fragile thing. 

In the barrio, MAPA’s Mexican -American opponents did 
very little campaigning. The Anglo candidates lacked the 
machinery to run an effective campaign. Their campaign seemed 
to run on the hope of past history- -Mexican apathy. Conversely, 
MAPA's candidates took the issues to all the people, but their 
emphasis was on winning the support of the barrio. They person- 
ally contacted the barrio people during the evenings or week- 
ends. Concurrently, mapistas were encouraged by the coordinating 
committee to do the same. MAPA’s paramount strategy was to 
establish personal dialogue with the barrio people, feeling that 
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through such interaction MAPA would be able to win their con- 
fidence and support in the coining school board election. 

Finances for the campaign were meager, but this problem 
was partly resolved by a MAPA dinner in the early months of the 
campaign. Because food was reasonably priced, over 300 barrio 
people attended the function. MAPA's candidates and southern 
section representatives reinforced the importance of having 
three Chicanos elected to the school board of trustees. Again, 
the lack of finances was compensated for by the overwhelming 
enthusiasm of the membership. 

During the course of the campaign, MAPA emphasized the 
need to elect the three candidates as a team. Mapistas dis- 
tributed various types of campaign literature. Most of the 
literature provided information on the candidate's background 
and platform. MAPA's political gospel was based on prag- 
matism and emotion. The speeches and literature conveyed an 
imperative message to La Raza: unless MAPA's three candidates 

got elected, the educational problems of the children would 
continue to produce push-outs in high school. 

A few days before the election, a letter was mailed to 
only the Anglo people of the district. It stated that MAPA's 
three candidates were unrepresentative and nothing more than 
'puppets" for the organization. MAPA’s barrio intelligence 
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system heard rumors that the Superintendent had been 
instrumental in the writing of the letter. The leadership of 
MAPA disregarded the importance of the letter and decided to 
continue to concentrate its political efforts in the barrio. 

On the day of the e'.ection (April 14, 1969), MAPA was well 
organized to turn out the Chicano vote. A command pos^t was 
established; all of MAPA's political machinery was put into 
operation from there. Baby-sitting and transportation services 
we*e provided, telephone calls were made to all registered 
barrio voters, and the sound truck was busy all day rousing 
up enthusiasm. As a double check block and section leaders 
canvassed every part of toe barrio in the lute afternoon to 
make sure those sympathetic to MAPA had voted. 

MAPA’s strategy and the hard work of members paid off: 
MAPA's three Chicano candidates won by a clear majority. 

Despitt the ’’nasty” letter against MAPA, victory was achieved 
and the Cucamonga School District became the first school 
district in the state of California to come under the control 
of La Raza. 

During this election, MAPA had unequivocally shown that 
political apathy could be transformed into real political power, 
providing there was leadership and organization. The Anglo 
community reacted ambiguously. Some of the Anglos could not 
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believe that the "sleeping Mexican" had awakened to the 
political cry for educational change. Their stereotype of the 
Mexican as apathetic, lazy, and politically unsophisticated 
had been shattered by the Mexican voter turnout. Conversely, 
the Anglo voter turnout was small. The apathy that had 
denied the people of the barrio representation for so many 
years was not denying the Anglo control of the Cucamonga 
School District. 

The three MAPA victors took office on July 1969. It was 
an unprecedented event- -MAPA hoped that the door for educational 
change had finally been opened. MAPA's leadership made it 
clear to the three new school board members that it was theii 
responsibility to see that children of the barrio received 
the best possible education. The victors were also told that 
they were not puppets of MAPA, that their ultimate responsibility 
was to the people who elected them. Nevertheless, the leadership 
made it clear to the new Board that MAPA would play a vigilant 
role in the educational system of the Cucamonga barrio. 

The three inexperienced Chicano board members began to 
plan and organize a bilingual program that had earlier been 
approved by the old school board of trustees. This bilingual 
program had become a reality because of the pressure MAPA had 
applied. The Superintendent had committed himself to organize 
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and structure the program before school began in September. 
However, in June the Superintendent was on a world tour and 
was not to return until September. With this precarious 
situation, the new school board attempted to pick up the pieces. 

A pilot bilingual program was implemented and several Mexican 
teacher aides were hired. 

In the following months, MAPA closely followed the actions 
of the Superintendent: he continued to function as before, 

showing no signs of any commitment to bring about much needed 
changes. He complained about the lack of materials and criticized 
the curriculum of the tutorial program. His criticism was so 
severe and so petty as to include such irrelevancies as chairs 
left out of order and broken pieces of chalk left on the floor. 

The proposals MAPA presented in January 1969 had essentially 
not been implemented. Aware of their inexperience, the mapista 
school board members became very cautious in pushing for the 
implementation of some of MAPA’s proposals. Because of this, 
in November 1969, MAPA informed the barrio board members that 
a confrontation loomed large on che horizon unless more of 
its proposals were implemented and the Anglo Superintendent 
fired. The cardinal factor why some of MAPA’s proposals had 
not been implemented, i.e., construction of ball park and more 
Chicano teachers, was the unresponsiveness of the Superintendent. 
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By January 1970, MAPA decided the time had come to flex 
its political muscle once more. The proposals that had been 
presented in January 1969 now became demands. The Superin- 
tendent continued to be MAPA's paramount target. 

In the past, MAPA had utilized every possible channel to 
bring about necessary educational changes that would improve 
the education of Chicano children. (The leadership in 
January began to plan a new strategy.) But the strategy of 
moderation had proven ineffective; consequently, it was decided 
that a more militant or aggressive approach was to be used. 

MAPA not only mobilized La Raza from the barrio, but it also 
asked the assistance of Movimiento Estudiantial Chicano de 
Aztlan (MECHA), and United Mexican -American Students <UMAS) 
from the neighboring colleges and high schools. This coalition 
was unique in that various entities with diverse orientations 
were able to unite and function as "one" well-organized team. 

Pivotal to MAPA's strategy was the selection of three 
speakers who would present the demands. The meetings were to 
have the aura of a courtroom because the rhetoric of the three 
speakers was "heavy" with allegations endeavoring to prove the 
incompetence of the Superintendent. The attacks on the Super- 
intendent were primarily based on his unresponsiv^ness to the 
barrio, on his failure to implement available federal programs, 
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and on bis poor administrative performance. Having been 
presented the evidence by the MAPA spokesmen, he found it 
difficult to answer the allegations. The spokesmen's rhetoric, 
assisted by the clapping and stomping of feet and by the various 
student groups present, created such e psychological impact 
that the newspapers described the action taken by MAPA as mili- 
tant. The members of MECHA who were wearing brown berets, were 
depicted by the newspapers as belonging to the para-military 
organization- -The Brown Berets. Throughout the two meetings 
with the school board of trustees, MAPA continued to use this 
type of aggressive political strategy. 

The second meeting was attended by some 300 people. 

Most of the people were from the barrio, but there were also 
sone fifty Anglos present. As the meeting progressed under 
the heavy attack of MAPA's three spokesmen, the Superintendent 
and some of the teachers who opposed MAPA's motives found it 
difficult to refute the allegations made. MAPA's spokesmen 
continued to harangue, belittle, and prove the imcompetence 
of the Superintendent. The Anglos present failed to become 
rhetorically involved: MAPA strategy worked well in silencing 

the few local Anglos. During the course of this meeting two 
Mexican Americans took offense at MAPA's demands and began to 
speak out of turn. The mapista president of the board ruled 
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them out of order. MAPA's concluding statement was emotional 
and emphatic: "In the name of the people and in the name of 

change. WE DEMAND THE RESIGNATION OF THE SUPERINTENDENT." 

The newspapers reacted as if the Soviet Union had invaded 
Western Europe. Such front page headlines as "Chicanos 
Berate Superintendent" and "MAPA Demands Ouster of Superin- 
tendent" put MAPA on the political map. 

There were repercussions. Unhappy over the position 
MAPA had taken, two dissenters circulated a petition stating 
that MAPA did not represent the views of most of the people 
in the barrio, and that many of the mapistas were outsiders 
and had no right to meddle in the affairs of the barrio. They 
also accused the leadership of using La Raza from the barrio 
for selfish political reasons. Their actions were successful 
in engendering divisions among La Raza from the barrio. Some 
people supported MAPA, while others, ignorant of the issues, 
supported the two Anglo vendidos (sell-outs). After accumulating 
some 195 signatures, the petitioners presented the petition to 
the school board. MAPA responded indifferently to the petition 
of the dissenters. Instead of damaging the image of MAPA, the 
petition only enhanced its reputation as an effective act ion - 
oriented political organization. 
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Despite its radical image, MAPA continued to develop 
projects that would enhance its reputation as an action- 
oriented organization in the ensuing months. In January 
1970, it became the West End MAPA chapter which now includes 
Ontario. Through clever political maneuvering, the leader- 
ship of the Cucamonga-Upland MAPA chapter succeeded in consoli- 
dating the members of the Ontario MAPA chapter. Through 1970, 
the West End MAPA implemented cultural and recreational 
programs for young and old. West End MAPA organized over 
100 youths to participate in the Chicano moratorium and the 
16th of September parade in Los Angeles. By early fall of 
1970, its labor relations committee was confronting and 
successfully negotiating the creation of more employment 
opportunities for Chicanos . 

Educational change through political action has been the 
greatest achievement of the West End MAPA chapter. Cucamonga 
today stands as an example of what La Raza can do when there 
is organization and leadership; but more importantly, when 

are a few individuals who are committed to the advance- 
ment of their people. Today Cucamonga has not three, but 
four, Chicano board members out of a possible five. A bill ual 
and bicultural program has been implemented that seeks to 
enhance and not deprecate the culture of the Chicano. Chicano 
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teachers and teacher aides have been hired to strengthen 
the viability of the bilingual -bicultural program. The 
administrators are also Chicanos . The Cucamonga School 
District is current^ administered by a Chicano Superintendent. 
A free -lunch program has been implemented, and the ball park 
diamond that MAPA proposed in 1969 has been completed. Also, 
a once Anglo- dominated PTA is now controlled by Chicanos from 
the barrio. The 16th of September is now considered a legal 
holiday. The above accomplishments are only the beginning of 
more educational changes that will have to be made in order to 
provide La Raza of Cucamonga with a superior education. 

After three years of frustration and hard work, MAPA has 
succeeded in politicizing La Raza in Cucamonga. Decades of 
apathy and indifference have been shattered by unprecedented 
activism. Years ago it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
get the barrio people to attend meetings. La Raza is beginning 
to feel that the schools are now providing "all” the children 
with a relevant and meaningful education. Parents are now 
taking an interest in the problems of the school district and 
participating in the district's various programs such as 
Head Start, Follow Through, Title VII, and others . When they 
believe they have a complaint to make against the school board 
or the Superintendent, parents attend board meetings en masse. 
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ready . rhetorically address themselves to the issue. La 
Raza of Cucamonga has been awakened and politicized. No 
longer will they tolerate the inequities of over 120 years. 

Educational and political victories have been many for 
La Raza of Cucamonga, but these victories have also precipitated 
some problems. In the process of bringing about educational 
change through direct political action, success has had its 
price. Some Mexican Americans, and especially Anglos, have 
been diametrically opposed and are adverse towards MAPA's 
involvement in the barrio. However, because of MAPA's unpredi- 
ctable and flexible strategy of action, the Anglo has learned 
to respect and even fear the name MAPA. Minor confrontations 
have taken place within its ranks over priorities and strategies, 
but ultimately the leadership has been able to neutralize 
those individuals who have gone astray or have threatened to 
disrupt MAPA's educational programs. MAPA's educational 
involvement has been felt in Ontario and Upland. MAPA in these 
two communities has investigated cases of racial discrimination 
in education. It has also been very instrumental in taking a 
categorical stand on the bussing of Chicanos to other Anglo 
schools. It has encouraged high school students to organize 
MECHA or some other organization on campus that is relevant 
to their needs . 
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An important factor in ascertaining why West End MAPA 
has been successful in bringing about educational change is 
that MAPA has the ability to coordinate and work well with 
other movement -oriented Chicano organizations such as MECHA, 

UMAS. and the Brown Berets. Mutual respect and understanding 
has helped sustain this relationship. 

By the latter part of 1970, the leadership of the West 
End MAPA chapter began to make an unprecedented move towards 
developing a new entity. This entity would seek to bring about 
unity and political and economic power to a factionalized and 
impotent people. There are three major reasons which ostensibly 
influenced the decision of the leadership in developing this 
unique entity: 

1. After serious deliberation, it was concluded that 
MAPA had done much to enhance the Chicano political movement. 
However, because of MAPA's emphasis on politics, the leadership 
felt there ;as a need to create an entity that would be not 
only political, but social and economic in orientation. 

2. The leadership also felt that in actuality, there 
was no "real" Chicano movement. The rhetoric and rumblings of 

a movement were there, but the organization, discipline, doctrine 
or ideology, and leadership were ostensibly nonexistent. Con- 
sequently, the results had been power struggles, prevalence of 
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ego trips among emerging leaders, an intensification of mis- 
trust and jealousies among leaders and organizations, lack of 
unity among La Raza, and a multiplicity of Mexican-American 
organizations that in reality functioned only as "paper tigers." 

3. The continued lack of Chicano political representation 
and the unresponsiveness of Anglo institutions in dealing with 
the problems of La Raza called for something new. It was 
concurred by sixteen leaders that the Democratic and Republican 
parties were not responsive or interested in bettering the lot 
of La Raza. It was felt that these two parties have been guilty 
of perpetuating the oppression and exploitation that have kept 
La Raza politically and economically subservient to the Anglo. 
Thus, a need was felt to create an entity that would seek to 
represent, defend, and serve the interests of La Raza. 

With the assistance of professors from the University of 
California. Riverside; college students; La Raza from the barrios; 
and blue and white collar workers, the leadership of the West i 
End MAPA chapter was able to formulate its own concept of "El 
Partido de la Raza Unida (PRU). M 

Today, throughout the Southwest efforts are being done 
to "officially" create the PRU. In Texas and Colorado the 
PRU has already entered the area of politics. In Texas, by 
1970 the PRU became a party contender and was able to achieve 
some political victories. Under the leadership of Jos6 Angel 
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Gutierrez, the PRU was successful in a number of school board 
and city council elections. In Colorado, the PRU ~an Chicano 
candidates for 1970 local and state elections; however, it failed 
to elect anyone. In California, there are essentially three 
major movements trying to establish the PRU. All three, still 
in their embryonic stage, vary in orientation. In Oakland, 
the political orientation is ostensibly Marxist. In Los Angeles, 
the PRU varies in its political perspective — from socialists 
to cultural nationalists. The PRU being developed in the San 
Bernardino -Cue among a area has a cultural nationalist orientation 
and, unlike the other two movements, it evolved from the 
experiences and philosophy of an action organization- -the West 
End MAPA chapter. 

Unlike the other PRU movements throughout the Southwest, 
which are ostensibly endeavoring to officially become political 
parties, the PRU being organized around the San Bernardino- 
Cucamonga area will ultimately function not only as a political 
party, but as a mass movement organization and a pressure group. 
The particular situation will dictate its true function. In 
areas where there are substantial numbers of Chicanos, PRU 
functions as a party --running candidates and wrestling power 
away from the Anglo. As a mass movement organization, PRU has 
a multifunctional thrust. This means that it functions as more 
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than just a political apparatus. It provides services from 
social action programs such as youth recreational and cultural 
programs, legal aid, clinics, and special educational pro- 
grams to such economic programs as housing, cooperatives, and 
corporations of all types. Concurrently, as a pressure group, 
PRU stands ready 365 days out of the year to exert the power 
necessary to pressure unresponsive politicians and institutions 
bring about those political, economic, and social changes 
needed to better the lot of La Raza. Its strategy is predicated 
on f lexibility--f luc tuating from a position of moderation to 
one of progressive activism depending upon the nature of the 
situation. Thus, the PRU's action orientation is political, 
economic, and social. 

There are three guiding principles which underlie the PRU's 
orientation: (1) an evolutionary doctrine, (2) cultural nation- 

alism, and (3) the nation within a nation concept. Its 
evolutionary doctrine is dynamic rather than static. This 
doctrine seeks to synthesize the diverse political perspectives 
of La Raza so that ultimately no dominant perspective will 
prevail. This means that the doctrine of the PRU will mature 
through constant integration of new and meaningful ideas. There 
® cultural nationalist thrust to the PRU's 6vr;j>. '’.rniar-y 
doctrine; thus, its cultural nationalists orientation is pre- 
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dicated on the uniqueness of La Raza's culture and history. 

a 

Pride and devotion to La Raza is the message this orientation 
propagates. Consequently, it unequivocally rejects the notion 
of assimilation or the melting pot scheme. The PRU’s evolutionary 
doctrine and cultural nationalist orientation reinforces the 
nation within a nation concept. 

The nation within a nation concept is difficult to define. 
This concept does not mean that the PRU will be a protagonist 
for seperatism. However, it does mean the PRU will seek to 
provide thrust for eventual unification of La Raza. In essence, 
this concept propounds political, economic, and cultural self- 
determination. Politically it means wrestling power away from 
the Anglo and bringing representation to La Raza. Economically 
it means making efforts to develop Raza enterprises, which will 
liberate La Raza from economic impotency. And culturally it 
means realizing the spiritual unification of La Raza. 

Thus, in the final analysis, the PRU will seek to unite 
and bring about a nation within a nation within the existing 
political and economic structures of the United States. 

Within the structure of PRU there are various components 
which are utilized to provide services to La Raza. The fol- 
lowing components are found within the proposed state, region, 
district, and unit levels: political coordination, economic 

planning, social action, labor relations, legal assistance, 
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communications and publications, security, and education. 

In education, the PRU will take top priority in challenging 
the educational problems that confront La Raza. Better and 
more relevant education will underlie the educational efforts 
of PRU. Its educational programs consists of the following: 
the establishment of bilingual-bicultural education; the hiring 
of more Chicano teachers, counselors, and administrators in 
schools where a large concentration of Chicanos exists; more 
"accurate” literature on the Chicano emphasizing his contri- 
butions; the eventual establishment of Chicano controlled and 
oriented educational institutions; the establishment of Saturday 
and summer schools; the establishment' of special educational 
programs such as tutorial programs, reading clinics, etc.; 
and Chicano educational entities that will seek to unite and 
help socialize youth to the principles of the PRU. Politically 
the PRU will strive to get the kind of representation on school 
boards that will bring about the implementation of its programs. 
By the same token, the PRU will endeavor to coordinate and 
assist the activities of other Chicano educational organizations 
of the federal, state, and local levels. The PRU, whenever 
necessary, will rely on political action to bring about educa- 
tional change. One of its major objectives in education will 
be to have many Cucamongas and Crystal Citys throughout 

Aztl&n. If La Raza is to extricate itself from the web of 
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domination and from the shackles of poverty, it must seek to 
educate itself. Education will facilitate the actuality of 
the nation within a nation concept. 

In conclusion, this author believes that Raza organizations 
come and go. However, one must remember that from the ashes 
of the burning of the phoenix, a new Raza movement is being 
developed that will rise to greater heights. As the phoenix 
never dies, neither will the movement of el Partido de la 
Raza Unida which seeks the promise of Aztl&n. 

Que Viva Nuestra Linda Raza--La Raza de Bronce. 
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THE GRASS ROOTS CHALLENGE TO EDUCATIONAL 
PROFESSIONALISM IN EAST LOS ANGELES 

by 

Joan Moore and 
Armida Martinez* 

Claims to professional status by public school teachers 
represent claims to prestige, to deference, to attractive 
features of life style . 1 It is sometimes overlooked that 
claims to professional status also represent claims to power 
and control, and most especially, claims to immunity from 
"lay" or nonprofessional critics. In times of community 
pressure on the schools these claims to power and to immunity 
become important parts of the social process. This paper deals 
with exactly such a situation — of Mexican-American community 
pressure on the Los Angeles school system. Most accounts of 
school-community confrontations tend to be politically oriented 
searching out the interests, strengths, and constituencies of 
the parties involved. We attempt a somewhat different task 
here, namely the analysis of how barrio-level critical concern 
the schools was aroused and subsequently semi — institution— 
alized in various forms. 



*Joan Moore is an Associate Professor of Sociology, 
University of California, Riverside, and Armida Martinez is 
with the Neighborhood Youth Corps, East Los Angeles. 
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Years ago Howard Becicer noted the discomfort of many 
teachers when the legitimacy of their claims to professionalism 



was challenged by upper middle class, college educated, 
professional, and business -leader parents. In the past, ethnic 
parents of working class origin, on the other hand, have had 
neither the information, the self-confidence, nor the com- 
munity standing to permit them normally to constitute much of 
a challenge to the teacher- -since it is from just such sources 
that the teachers' claims to professionalism are most effective 
as a protection. It is fairly easy to get broad citywide 
support for professionally based claims to immunity from 
"ignorant" critics, despite the American ethos of community 
responsibility of the schools. 

We will analyze what happened when teachers' claims to 
professional immunity lost legitimacy as their professional 
competence was successfully challenged. The community processes 
set in motion were varied; school responses were also varied. 

The period of time which forms the focus of this paper is 
short- -1968 to the present — and emphasizes one aspect of this 
complex set of processes, i.e., the processes by which pro- 
fessional legitimacy was challenged, by which the legitimacy 
of barrio- level criticism was built, and some rather unexpected 
forms in which it became established. It might facetiously be 
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said that we are documenting the growth of the barrio- level 

functional equivalent of the status privileges of the upper 
middle class parent vis-h-vis the schools. In the schools of 
East Los Angeles, this has been a painful process. 



A Note on the Fragility of Teachers* Claims to Professionalism 

One point on which most sociologists agree is that a 
profession requires "a system of theoretical knowledge which 
serves as the basis for the professional skill, and which 
also permits the professional to prescribe, with authority, a 
course of action for the clients. Professional authority, in 
turn, depends on the willingness of clients to accept it. It 
is contingent, in other words, on its legitimacy in the eyes 
of its subjects. 

Teaching has for years aspired to professional status and 
authority on these grounds. The upgrading of schools of 
education in colleges and the Increasing emphasis on research 
all attest to the significance of the drive toward the first 
requisite of professionalism, i.e., a body of knowledge. The 
accomplishments have been limited, to say the least. The 
theories--and the empirical data- -available in the educational 
literature provide in themselves only the most fragile basis 
for claims to professional authority. To a marked degree. 
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these claims have been upheld by two circumstances. First, 
within the "profession, " by the process of se If -convincing -- 
done by conferences, "in-service training, M and other rituals 
that periodically permit the teacher to assert his continued 
concern with the acquisition of up-to-date knowledge. Second, 
and most important for this paper, by the fact that the urban, 
inner-city school in which the teacher practices his or her 
would-be professionalism is a totalitarian and invisible system. 
This means that the teachers* direct clients have no alter- 
native source for a definition of education. Nor do they have 
alternatives in reaching an important part of their own per- 
sonal identity tied into the pupil-teacher role relationship. 
Nor do their parents (or other potential advocates) see or 
understand much of what goes on in school. 

We are suggesting, therefore, that professional authority 
in teaching rests on a dual process. Teachers convince them- 
selves of the validity of their own claims on the one hand; 
on the other hand, poor, and particularly ethnic, clients have 
little alternative but to accept the norms offered to them. 

No matter how tenuous, this dual basis is in most normal 
situations quite effective. Normative socialization is 
backed up by coercive socialization- -by the threat of expulsion 
from the system as a final resort. For some years, however. 
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the situation has not been normal. The teachers’ claims to 
professional authority have been challenged by elitists and 
by inner-city problems alike. 

Professional Authority and the Mexican-American Child 

Mexican Americans represent a special case of this kind 

of challenge. Educationists have acknowledged for decades 

that Mexican-American children represent a problem in the 

application of professional skills. This problem has been 

approached by the usual professional rituals of calling a 

4 

conference, doing some research. As we all know, the conferences 
and research have had very little effect on the classroom be- 
havior of teachers of Mexican Americans. 

There have also been challenges from advocates of the 
clientele, e.g., from Mexican-American groups attacking 
segregation in California and Texas, attacking the professional 
bases for the classification of Mexican-American children as 
mentally retarded. Such political and legal attacks are among 
the indicators both of a growing concern and capacity of 
Mexican-American groups to enact structural changes in the 
schools . 

In 1964-65, Mexican-American teachers organized themselves 
into a special professional association, the Association of 
Mexican-American Educators. In some communities it was a social 
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group, a group searching for new knowledge, but its general 
function appears to have been political — lobbying, launching, 
and supporting Mexican -American candidates both for elective 
school offices and for appointive positions. 

Both the legalistic and the professional advocacy, however, 
have been largely invisible to the Mexican -American community 
as a whole. They have operated largely at an elite level, 
and also largely within the system they have been criticizing. 

No matter how useful and fruitful such efforts may be, in 
our judgment they have not raised serious questions of the 
legitimacy of professional authority among Mexican-American 
pupils and parents nor among Anglo teachers and administrators. 
This kind of challenge has been the outcome of a series of 
region-wide actions by students, that is, the clients them- 
selves. In most places where these high school walkouts have 
occurred, they have provoked little more than a series of 
repressive counter-measures and a few ultimate concessions 
to the demands of students. In East Los Angeles — the first 
and the most substantial of the school protests — a very complex 
set of processes was put in motion, involving Mexican-American 
students and parents, Anglo and Mexican-American teachers and 
administrators, that appear to have resulted in some degree 
of institutionalization of client-centered criticism of 
teachers. It is this series of events--the walkouts of 1968 
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their 3f t6rmsch' ,a, thdt forms the focus of this paper. 

East 1*08 Angeles and Its Educational Problems 
East Los Angeles is symbolically and otherwise an Important 
center for Mexican Americans, An area of substantial Mexican 
concentration for close to fifty years, recent estimates place 
more than a quarter of a million persons of Spanish surname in 
the area, more than a fourth of the estimated one million 
Mexican Americans in Los Angeles County.^ As census figures 
on school attainment clearly show, Mexicans have always had . 
problems with the schools. The East Los Angeles high schools 
have among the highest dropout rates in the state. With a city- 
wide attrition rate of 26.8 per cent between tenth grade 
classes measured in 1966 and graduates in 1969, all of the 
seven high schools in the area were above the city average. 

Four had attrition rates surpassing 40 per cent. 6 A school 
district study comparing 1968 graduates with dropouts of the 
same class showed that while students of Spanish surname 
formed 15 per cent of the graduates, they formed 26 per cent 
of the dropouts. A high proportion (approximately three- 
quarters) of these youngsters came from homes where Spanish or 
a mixture of Spanish and English was the language spoken. ^ 

There is little doubt that these data represent a long- 
standing problem in the area. Using different measures of J 
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dropouts, six of the East Los Angeles high schools in 1960-61 

and all seven in 1965-66 showed dropout rates well above the 

o 

city median. One of the authors of this paper, herself a 
Los Angeles school dropout, remembers the Mexican barrios of 
Los Angeles as ringed with schools for delinquent girls, for 
delinquent boys, with "dumb schools " ( escuelas de burros, as 
they were called), with reform schools, with endless dropouts. 

The feeling conveyed to young Chicanos in the 1930 's and 1940's 
was that the teachers were really sacrificing themselves in trying to 
teach "you Mexicans" anything. In the 1930's, this desparately 
poor family of seven children was clothing itself with NRA 
clothing. The cloakrooms of every school were filled with 
lines of NRA shirts stamped with the blue eagle and the notice 
"Government property: not to be sold." Embarrassed because 

she was very thin and because she didn't have gym clothing, she 
began cutting class. The solution was to send her to one of 
the schools for delinquent girls. (Most recently these schools 
have been named "opportunity schools" in line with the Cali* 
fomia propensity for shelving problems by creating euphemisms 
for what are essentially punitive institutions.) 

Though as elsewhere in the Southwest, most Mexican parents 
were in no condition even to think of challenging the education 
their children were receiving, there had been a history of 
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protests, A representation to the Board of Education was made 
by Mexican -American teachers as early as 1955. In 1964, a 
newly formed community organization, composed largely of 
Mexican-American professionals, created an educational sub- 
committee. This group attempted, both with individual Board 
members and at School Board meetings, to interject data rele- 
vant to Chicanos into a lengthy report on Minority problems” 
which had almost entirely ignored the Mexican Americans. In 
^967 some of these same individuals arranged a state advisory 
commission hearing for East Los Angeles, which involved 
Chicano teachers and high school students for the first time. 
The school system made only a token response to these and other 
semi-elite attempts to sensitize teaching professionals to the 
special problems of the children in East Los Angeles, Signi- 
ficantly, many of the participants in these early and 
frustrated efforts were to turn up in 1968 as activists in 
the walkouts, in the Educational Issues Coordinating Committee, 
and in later changes in the community. Thus before the militant 
actions of March 1968, there had been a background of profes- 
sional complaint, largely at an elite level and largely 
contained within the system. 

Militant Mobilization, 1968 
Early in 1968 a group including this ’’elite” level of 
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Mexican-American educators and college students assisted high 
school students in planning militant action- -after yet another 
rebuff by the school board. Walkouts were planned for May (a 
new and deliberate strategy), but erupted spontaneously in 
March, with all four major East Side high schools involved 
within a few days. Some 15,000 students were affected; no- 
thing like it had been seen in any Mexican community in this 
country. The purpose of this paper is not to detail all of the 
processes that led to or followed the walkouts . Rather we 
will focus on the phases in this movement which resulted in 
greater or reduced grass roots participation and concern with 
the schools. 

Briefly, immediately after the walkouts, a group known 
as the Educational Issues Coordinating Committee was formed, 
expanding and articulating a set of student demands for 
educational changes of a vast and far-reaching nature. The 
EICC proposals incorporated the expression of a variety of 
participants: the proposed changes would affect adminis- 

trative and academic procedures, the characteristics of food 
in the cafeteria, the teacher-pupil ratio, student rights, 
and school facilities. The earliest phase of the EICC (several 
weeks to two months) was predominantly concerned with such 
educational issues and with urgent problems stemming from the 
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walkouts. Expectations of all participants were apparently 
very high. There was considerable optimism that many of these 
changes could, in fact, be implemented. 

In the course of these meetings a range of grievances 
was raised and documented; the dropout rates and reading 
problems of Mexican-American students began to receive wide 
publicity. A May meeting of the school board at Lincoln High 
School --the first ever held on the East Side --drew a large 
audience to hear the point of view of the activists. Specific 
abuses began to be reported and discussed in the group* s 
meetings — a procedure that was to become an integral part of 
EICC's meetings, especially when the case held out some real 
possibility of successful remedial action if the E1CC con- 
fronted the school authorities . 

Establishment of the EICC 

Possibly it may have surprised all the participants, but 
the EICC became an important East Side group, meeting every 
week. The topics raised and dealt with on the floor began to 
become more concrete as some of the urgencies and tensions 
following the walkouts diminished. The group began a period 
of open forum discussion. One observer was reminded of the 
interaction in an old-fashioned Mexican funeral society; this 
was a period, apparently, of maximum participation from the 
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barrio level. Much of the appeal centered around the identi- 
fication generated by the public presentation of individual 
cases of problems with the school. These cases* or grievances* 
were selected for generalization around the issue of pre- 
judiced teachers* e.g., the case of the boy who was erroneously 
subjected to disciplinary action after being confused with 
another boy because "all Mexicans look alike, M and also with 
an eye to the chances of success. The tactics that were used 
involved sending delegations from the EICC— a relatively new 
phenomenon in East Side schools. (There was some picketing, 
and experiments were made with wide dissemination of material 
on student rights* as when 10, 000 leaflets were distributed 
regarding Los Angeles school laws on corporal punishment.) 

Two lawyers were continually available to provide the security 
and the research background necessary for such comparatively 
bold actions . 

Politicization of the EICC 

There are different opinions on the characteristics of 
later phases of the EICC* but there is no doubt about the 
factionalism. Topics raised at the meetings had always shown 
a tendency to broaden, to move away from specific educational 
issues to broader community issues. Specifically* the question 
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of police brutality was always either latent or open from the 
outset. Political activism became more important as the city 
of Los Angeles reacted to the group legally or politically. 
These reactions were extreme: thirteen of the men who had 

helped arrange the school walkouts were arrested on felony- 
conspiracy charges. Thirty- five were arrested after the fall 
sit-in at the Board of Education, and six more Chicano activists 
were arrested in a demonstration against the Governor of 
California in April of 1969. In fact, Chicano militancy was 
expressed in educational causes during this period. There is 
a virtual litany of legal cases connected with education, all 
mobilizing tactics for the militants. Each of these was a 
legitimate topic for the EICC as well. Often such discussions 
were ’’packed” with college students not normally in attendance. 
Charges of communist dominance or take-over attempts, more or 
less dormant since the early days of the school walkouts, 
became more common. Statements of ideology became frequent 
items on the agenda. 

Some participants felt that the meetings were increasing- 
ly dominated by the more professional members, while the barrio 
people contributed less and less. ”lt became a fight between 
two kinds of intellectuals, ” according to one observer . These 
two kinds of intellectuals, to put it succinctly, were ideologues 
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and bureaucrats. Discussions became acrimonious* and were 
far more sophisticated than most parents could follow. The 
EICC, in addition to its normal functions, apparently also 
became a platform for the enunciation of what can loosely be 
called preformed opinions, whether they reflect preformed 
political positions or preformed professional positions. 

The rhetoric, the insults, and the obscenity that frequently 
accompanied them were offensive as well as irrelevant to many 
barrio people, whose participation is the concern of this paper. 

Institutionalization of the EICC 
Throughout this period there were continuing negotiations 
with school authorities about the possibility of institution- 
alizing the EICC. Ever since July of 1968, there had been 
months of meetings between EICC leaders and district adminis- 
trators, finally climaxing in the creation of a Mexican- 
American Education Commission to advise the school board, 
announced in late February 1969. In addition, the EICC had 
racked up one major victory, the abolition of I.Q. testing in 
the first and second grades, announced in late January 1969. 
Other less conspicuous systemwide victories were moving the 
EICC away from the barrio level of participation and were, 
perhaps, becoming forerunners of the institutionalization of 
the Committee into Commission form, in which grass roots 
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leaders became grass roots spokesmen. 

The creation of the Mexican -American Education Com- 
mission was seen as a triumph. Most of the commissioners 
elected had been active leaders or participants in the EICC; 
the composition of the Commission reflected some of the EICC 
processes and the low level of barrio participation. In four 
categories, there were fifteen educators, eleven "professionals, " 
seven parents, and seven college students in the new Commission. 
’’The leadership moved over, ” according to one informant, and 
for a couple years that was the end of the EICC in all its 
significant functions. Though some of the new commissioners 
were skeptical and fearful of co-optation, others felt that 
now the victory was won, the battle was over, and the besiegers 
were within the walls of the establishment. 

The two years since the creation of the Commission have 
been years of considerable struggle- -largely outside the scope 
of this paper. The school board repeatedly failed to live up 
to its implicit bargain with the Commission. The scope of the 
Commission's duties and responsibilities were deliberately 
left rather vague at the outset. There were severe budgetary 
limitations, uncooperative administrators, increasing needs 
for technical and professional knowledge to cope with the 
increasingly complex problems brought to them. In short, the 
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Commission struggled with the whole array of problems that 
any such group might expect to have. For our purposes, 
the point is that the Commission's efforts have, in fact, 
moved the battle grounds, so that they retain the function of 
questioning teachers ' professional authority, although no 
longer with the comforting feeling that "the community" is 
with them. Their efforts are addressed to long-range and 
rather sophisticated problems, handled at a rather sophisticated 
level . 

The later phases of the EICC and the functioning of the 
Mexican -American Advisory Commission disappointed many community 
level activists — matters had moved away from meaningful community 
participation or control. The Commission, in particular, had 
been legitimated as "spokesman" for the community, which to 
some smacked of the familiar patrbn syndrome. This issue is 
an ever present and always sensitive one in Mexican-American 
communities . There was also disappointment among many that 
the Commission failed to become a true clearinghouse for all 
Mexican-American educational problems, as well as the feeling 
that the scope of its activities and powers had been severely 
constrained. Despite such clear signs of co-optation, however, 
there are others that feel that the Commission remains a source 
of pressure on claims of professional knowledge and competence 
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in teaching Mexican -American children. Though no longer pulling 
in barrio- level participation, the EICC and the MAEC appear to 
represent the only cases in large cities (out of the many sub- 
sequent walkouts and demonstrations elsewhere) in which 
Mexican -American community criticism of the professional 
authority of educators has been successfully established and 
institutionalized. 

Another Consequence: The Professional 

Alienation of Mexican-American Educators 

A major consequence of the walkouts was the exacerbation 
of the latent role conflict of Chicano high school teachers . 

The handful of Mexican Americans who were teaching in East 
Los Angeles high schools were all more or less under suspicion 
as soon as the students walked out. Those who were openly 
sympathetic with the students were subject to a variety of 
intra-faculty and administrative sanctions. Two major coalitions 
with sympathetic Anglo teachers foundered on the rock of 
activism. The more conservative teachers felt that for a 
Chicano teacher to be community oriented was to be "unprofes- 
sional." The liberal Anglo teachers felt that to commit 
themselves to a picket line was beyond the limits of compatible 
behavior . 

In effect, there appears to have been an alienation, both 

social and ideological, from fellow teachers. Educators who had 

entered teaching dedicated to ,f bring awareness to our Mexican- 
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American parents" became intense critics of the schools and of 
the professional pseudo-omniscience that legitimated the 
schools. One result was a shift in emphasis of the local 
chapter of the Association of Mexican-American Educators and a 
continuous search for new norms. The process is of great 
interest not only to educators, but to students of the Chicano 
movement in general. Alienation from normal role supports 
associated with an achieved (i.e., professional) status meant 
inevitably a search for new supports — in the small group of 
equally alienated fellow professionals, in the attempt to 
operationalize and give meaning to such terms as "community 
accountability" and "responsibility." 

In effect, this "de professionalization" is really a 
search for a new basis for professional claims. What might be 
called the "Chicano- iz at ion" of AMAE is a second major con- 
sequence of the walkouts, with an effect on the schools. A 
semi -institution, AMAE in East Los Angeles presents a continuing 
challenge to the legitimacy of professional norms, as practiced 
in local schools. Increasingly allied with parent groups, the 
Chicano teachers are engaged in a grass roots based search for 
professional alternatives. 
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Generalizations Regarding Community Processes 
and Professional Authority 

It is true that the walkouts of 1968, the EICC, and the 
Mexican-American Education Commission are part of a unique 
historical sequence. But sociological analysis of this 
sequence of events and comparison with similar sequences may 
allow some basis for generalizing about effective delegitimation 
of the professional authority of teachers. 

The EICC served a variety of functions for the various 
groups involved. For the Mexican-American teachers, the EICC 
appears to have facilitated a shift in primary reference groups. 
For the Chicano movement--and particularly for its college 
segment and the "professional revolutionaries"— it appears to 
have served as a major legitimating vehicle. (The EICC does not 
seem to have given them either a strong precedent for respon- 
sible community relationships or a sense of accountability to 
the community, as was the case with AMAE.) For the parents 
who live in the barrio the question is more complex. Some of 
the EICC techniques probably had some effect. The EICC 
publicized dropout rates, and reading scores; it sent children 
with slips to their teachers that said "Teacher, teach me to 
read." The EICC circulated notices with excerpts from the law 
on corporal punishment. These techniques undoubtedly confirmed 
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the aggressiveness of aggressive parents. For concerned but 
less activist parents, it probably raised some real doubts 
about the legitimacy of normal educational processes. The 
E1CC u»ay also have had an effect in its implication, case by 
case, that the Los Angeles schools could be held accountable 
fox' the treatment as well as the education of children. 

But with regard to parent reactions, there is evidence on 
the other side as well, evidence that the normally rather 
conservative Mexican -American parents were upset by the militant 
tactics used during and after the walkouts. Data gathered in 
1905 and 1966 indicate that little contact and considerable 
respect characterize the attitudes of Mexican -American parents 
with low educational attainment^ toward the schools. Picketing, 
emotional rhetoric, television newc as ts, police cars, student 
suspensions; there is evidence that at every one of the mili- 
tant actions from the initial blowouts at the four East Side 
high schools to the police tactical alert called in 1970 after 
the meetings at Roosevelt, there was considerable parental 
anxiety about militancy as a tactic. 

Thus we would speculate that ambivalence was created at 
the barrio level--some loss of legitimacy for the teaching 
professionals, but also a suspicion of the protests. The 
high visibility of respectable, even conservative Mexican 
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Americans in leadership positions on the EICC surely helped 
alleviate soue of this concern, but the recurring public 
events probably kept it alive. 

All this is hypothetical. What does seem clear is that 
the barrio-level people were spectators rather than participants 
in the increasingly professional interaction at the EICC. This 
process became much more pronounced when the Mexican -American 
Advisory Commission (which had little room even for spectators) 
began to operate. In effect, the Commission was a form of 
institutionalization of community pressure on the school system, 
not dependent on crises. The "Chic ano-izat ion" of Mexican- 
American teachers is another shift of importance that resulted 
from the militant mobilization against the schools and on 
university departments of education. The attempt of both groups 
apparently has been to maintain some contact with barrio-level 
parents. The formation of PICA, Parents for Involvement in 
Community Action, in 1970 (around the teachers' strike), and 
its close relationship with the Association of Mexican -American 
Educators indicates the importance to this group of such a 
search for a barrio-level source of norms for professional 
behavior. There have been serious attempts to upgrade and 
develop the parental level of participation in school concerns. 
PICA probably now represents the newest form of parental 
concern- -with weekly meetings, with a developing sophistication 
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in both expectations regarding school change, and with 
strategies to bring about change. 

Other Forms of Institutionalization of 
Barrio- Level Pressure on the Schools 

We have suggested that new forms of institutionalized 
spokesmanship were an outcome of the community processes 
initiated by the militant mobilization of 1968--all one or 
more steps removed from the barrio level, whose continued 
participation has been difficult to sustain* 

There are other community groups as well, operating less 
directly and less visibly because they are less politicized. 
Since the mid- 1960’s a variety of so-called ’’poverty agencies” 
have been operating in East Los Angeles. Increasingly their 
decision-making levels have come to be staffed by native-born 
barrio- level individuals who were promoted through the ranks* 

In East Los Angeles, many of these people know each other-- 
through activities in the Chicano movement (the EICC among other 
groups), through job mobility from one agency to another, 
through long-standing personal friendships, and in some cases 
through kinship ties. 

There is a kind of informal network throughout such 
agencies, which although largely ignored by academics concerned 
with the Chicano movement, functions importantly both in the 
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community-based movement and also in creating a sense of 
"community" in East Los Angeles . Though such individual? may 
be economically mobile, they retain barrio-level ties of 
prime significance through their families and childhood friends. 

It is the hypothesis of this paper that contradictions 
between operating rules of these bureaucracies and the needs 
of the clientele served by them constitute a source of many 
kinds of frustration for the barrio-level staff. Under cer- 
tain conditions, this frustration can be focussed on a single 
"establishment institution" and translated into pressure. 

In the case of youth-serving agencies, this pressure is a 
pressure on the schools. We are suggesting that such agencies 
form an actual or potential source of barrio-level pressure on 
the professional claims of teachers in East Los Angeles. This 
source is relatively independent of the sequence of events 
just analyzed, though related to it in that both the specifi- 
cally educational activism and the indirect activism of the 
poverty agencies are aspects of the Chicano movement, as 
defined by the participants. The agency we will be dealing with 
is the Neighborhood Youth Corps* East Los Angeles out-of-school 
dropout program. 

NYC Clientele and Staff Reactions 
NYC is a federally funded program designed to rehabilitate 
the failures of the school system. It was started in East Los 
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Measured by Gates Reading Survey when students are admitted to the program. 
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Angeles in 1965, initially with 500 "slots" or positions for 
young people aged sixteen through twenty-one who met certain 
poverty criteria. 

These young people usually had dropped out after the 
ninth or tenth grade; but, they read at the average at a fifth 
grade level (See Chart A), Some could do no more than write 
their names. Though these statistics may be commonplace to 
the educationist, their impact, case by case, on the staff of 
barrio-level origin is very deep. Many of them began to ask, 
some of them for the first time, how a kid could get through 
the tenth grade without being able to read— and they began to 
get answers. "My teachers would give me take-home exams and 
my friends would write them for me." In other cases, after 
studying their transcripts, one can only conclude that since 
the kids made no trouble in class and showed no signs of 
delinquency, the teachers just passed them through- -without 
caring . 

By the criteria of the program, these youngsters come 
from poverty- level homes with many family problems. Again, 
this is a familiar statistic. But again, case by case, the 
norm begins to assume different proportions: Problems stemming 

from a combination of poverty and pride were seen by the staff 
as transformed into "educational problems." One seventeen- 
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year-old girl, the second oldest in a family of six, lives 

with her father (in his seventies and who has had two nervous < 

breakdowns and is senile) and her seventy-year-old aunt. 

Because the girl had almost no clothes, she began to cut 
classes. The truant officer, without investigating, stereo- 
typed the girl as not interested in school. She was brought 
to the girls’ vice principal and discouraged from continuing 
school. In fact, the girl is very bright and wanted to become 
a pediatrics nurse. She had volunteered two summers as a 
hospital worker. When the girls' vice principal was confronted 
by NYC staff over the case, her reaction was one of great sur- 
prise, and a suggestion that the girl should have gone to 
Goodwill for clothes. 

For barrio- level staff that have been through almost 
identical experiences ten, twenty, and thirty years ago in the 
same school system, such cases --followed through as they are — 
lead to several consequences. There is a profound reinter- 
pretation of one's own life experiences. One of the authors 
of this paper began remembering her admiration for a probation 
worker encountered in one of her runaway trips to juvenile 
hall, and her growing desire to become a social worker. She 
remembers confiding this ambition to one of the teachers in 
continuation school. She was laughed at and told that there 
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was no possibility whatsoever that she could make such a 
goal. To find an almost identical case, treated almost identi- 
cally, is an important factor in understanding the motivations 
of barrio-level staff in such poverty agencies. Individual life 
experience turn .? into indignation and, potentially, into driving 
motivation towards advocacy. 

The clientele of the agency also have very little trust 
in formal authorities of any kind. They have very little 
trust in themselves. They are completely "turned-off" tc school. 
Generally they have little motivation for any long-range personal 
goals. They have very little knowledge about educational or 
job opportunities. They have very little responsibility 
toward the "normal" values . They are late, miss appointments, 
seem to lack a sense of values, and so on. Many of them have 
been involved in gangs and in drugs; for the girls, there are 
constant pregnancies, home-made abort if acients, and babies. 

For almost all, boys and girls, there have been serious problems 
with parents . 




NYC Program and Problems 

Phase I of the NYC program lasted until September of 
1970. Basically, this was a work experience and on-the-job 
training program in which enrol lees worked for thirty-two 
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hours for $1.25 an hour (later raised to $1.60). Placements 
were limited to government and non-profit agencies. Though 
there were many operating problems as well as successes during 
the years under Phase I, there was one continuing problem. 
Consider the kinds of jobs that boys and girls of this kind 
might be immediately interested in. And consider the places 
of employment available in the program. Girls coming into the 
program had very little choice in terms of work experience, and 
boys had even less. Girls got clerical placements; boys, 
janitorial. Furthermore, this constraint often meant stifling 
a latent interest. For example, many girls come into the 
program interested in cosmetology, which was not available. 

Such girls were placed in office situations in which they had 
little interest. The same dropout process often began--absen- 
teeism, tardiness, disillusion, a feeling of being inadequately 
dressed and out of place. The program was shoving an experience 
down the girl's throat, just as the schools had done. Her 
skill level was usually so low and the training given her so 
badly done, that she often repeated the school experience of 
not being able to perform at a task she was totally uninterested 
in. All too often, the NYC staff found themselves administering, 
in the name of progress, the same kind of essentially punitive 
program that had victimized the staff itself. 
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Another issue became significant for the staff during 
Phase I. Programs designed to "help'* the poor have been in- 
creasingly under attack as a ’’useless” siphoning off of the 
Taxpayers' money. Actual analysis of the costs and work 
performed by some of the East Los Angeles NYC enrollees led 
the staff to totally different conclusions --in fact, the 
conclusion that the program seriously exploited enrollees is 
inescapable. In 1968, there were nineteen enrollees performing 
a variety of tasks in a federal agency--most significantly, 
interviewing Spanish-speaking clients who would otherwise have 
been under serious handicaps. According to the written 
evaluation of agency personnel, after two months most of these 
enrollees were performing at the level of a GS-2 employee . 

A GS-2 earns a minimum annual salary of $4, 106, plus fringe 
benefits. The NYC enrollees were being paid $3,048 with no 
fringe benefits. This saved the taxpayers $1,058 per enrollee- 
or was it an exploitation of the young people? As with other 
programs (e.g*, for old people) in which agencies have been 
’’given” the services of workers for a period of time, not one 
of the enrollees from East Los Angeles was ever hired by the 
agency to which he was assigned, no matter how well his work 
had been evaluated. Thus, the staff had to face the feeling 
that they might, in fact, be agents of exploitation of the 
enrollees . 
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Not much could be accomplished by the staff during the 
years of Phase I to express this growing sense of frustration 
and anger. The impenetrable complexities of the bureaucracy 
denied staff members* input, it took the imposition of the 
Phase II program to arouse their frustrations and turn them in 
to advocates, particularly vis-A-vis the schools. 

Phase II; NYC Program and Focus on the Schools 
The first problem was a consequence of the fact that the 
program was entirely redesigned by the Department of Labor 
in cooperation with a private consulting firm. Invariant 
national guidelines were drawn up with no consultation what- 
soever with the local staff. It is characteristic of barrio- 
level staff in the agency, as well as in others, that they are 
not very experienced at national -level politicking. A report 
detailing the special problems of East Los Angeles was sub- 
mitted, and a small delegation (including one East Los Angeles 
staff member and two enrollees) was sent to Washington to 
attempt local modifications. A temporarily gratifying but 
ultimately unproductive interview with the Secretary of Labor 
was the outcome. At the local site, a stormy but equally un- 
productive meeting was held with the delegate from the 
Department of Labor. 
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The second problem came in the fact that budget cuts were 
simultaneous with the new program and reduced the number of 
slots available to a total of eighty-nine. (Compare this num- 
ber with the numbers of dropouts, indicated earlier in this 
paper, for some notion of the frustration evoked by this 
move.) The rational guidelines set up under the program in- 
volved a serious violation of the operating philosophy that 
had been formulated by the East Los Angeles staff, serious 

difficulties in implementation in Los Angeles, and some problems 
of symbolic degradation. 

The new emphasis was to be on education, with the age limit 
lowered to seventeen. Operationally, this meant ten hours 

a week on education, ten on skills training, and ten in work. 

The violation of philosophy was two-fold. First, and most 
important, there was no freedom of choice . Although many of 
the staff value education highly, they feel very strongly that 
education must be the choice of the enrollee and not something 
that has been shoved down his throat. Second, it must be 
recalled that these are recent dropouts, totally alienated 
from the school. To force them back into the same school situa- 
tion is not rehabilitative. There are many underlying reasons 
for dropouts, and one of the most important is the imposition 
on barrio young people of .omeone else's sense of values. 
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cultural background, and decisions. Again, the NYC staff found 
themselves in the position of forcing children, against their 
interests, into failure situations. Their new advocacy invol- 
ved the establishment and control of their own classes, taught 
in the offices, with extremely close liaison with the teachers. 
Education must be the children's choice, not the staff's. 

Another major difficulty with the program is that even 
if the teachers and counsellors manage to motivate the enrollee 
to go back to school, the school often refuses him admittance 
because of his previous record. Furthermore, the in-school 
NYC program, run by school district employees rather than 
community people, has consistently refused to cooperate in 
making slots available to the returning enrollees. This un- 
cooperative attitude was justified by budgetary limitations. 
However, it was also clear that the in-school staff did not 
wish to be burdened by the often physically unattractive and 
"potentially troublesome" problems of the returning out-of- 
school enrollee. In choosing enrollees, the in-school NYC in 
Los Angeles "creamed." That is to say, it selected the 
attractive youngster who had only one problem, that is, finan- 
cial problems. The out-of-school NYC component, even with its 
slot limitations, took the most difficult youngster. This 
difference between school personnel and barrio personnel in 
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their approach to common budgetary limitations. These problems 
and conflicts were acute; they led the NYC barrio staff to a 
school -by- school confrontation with the functionaries of the 
in-school NYC. There were confrontations with school counsel- 
ling staff , principals, and school district personnel. The 
process led, in short, to an exhausting series of general 
advocacy encounters . 

Both the confrontations on the national level and the 
endless local disputes needed to solve relatively simple 
operating problems, have had some important results . The 
community- level staff became convinced that sincerity and 
dedication among both Anglo and Chicano teachers is no substi- 
tute for knowledge in relating to problem youngsters. (It is 
ironic that the term "sincerity and dedication" is used by 
teaching professionals in dealing with their clientele. One 
would assume that, as with a physician, specialized knowledge 
would be its own guarantee of a steady interest in the basic 
problems.) It also became evident that some teachers and 
administrators were completely self-centered and career- 
oriented, in fact, that they were masking closed minds as 
"professionalism." When barrio-level staff diagnosed and 
remedied specific situations, there should have been a willing- 
ness on the part of school staf/ • > give credence, or at least 
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a hearing, to this expert "inside” knowledge. Instead, the 
school administrators and staff often acted as if the NYC 
staff was trying to take something away, rather than contri- 
bute to the schools. The schools behaved as if there were a 
competition, rather than a potential collaboration. In 
addition, the barrio- level staff were patronized; often the mask 
of prejudice and the rigidity were very obvious. The net result 
was worse than the inevitable slow destruction of morale. It 
was a substantial, experience-based, distrust of a "profes- 
sionalism" that is an excuse and a tactic, and both naive and 

destructive at the same time. 

A direct anecdote illustrates part of this point. The 
type of youngster enrolled at NYC is very likely to be 
involved with drugs. No meaningful anti-narcotics program 
existed in the schools. Since drugs are an increasingly 
serious problem on all campuses in 1971, the school system 
devised what is essentially a control program in default of 
an educational or preventive program. This iJ essentially a 
"turn-them-in" program. NYC officials were told that a police- 
man should be called, even the first time a student is caught 
with drugs, because the policeman "knows about the family back- 
ground and the patterns in the neighborhood at the time.# It 
should be noted that East Los Angeles has a serious drug 
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problem, seriously exacerbated by a punitive approach, among 
adults as well as youngsters. Teachers were informed that 
they should be agents of the law. "Get the evidence, call 
the police, notify the parents." 

The staff argued that such a ruling would be disruptive 
and particularly destructive of the relationship between teacher 
and NYC pupil. The school official responded that the teachers 
"should confine themt*. _s to teaching, not get involved 
personally, with students, or with their drug problems, or 
welfare problems, or community problems.” One of the staff asked 
if such involvement was not, in fact related to good teaching -- 

especially for this kind of youngster. The school official's 
response was a flat "No.” 

Shortly afterwards, NYC contracted a self-help agency of 
Mexican-American ex-addicts to orient enrollees and staff to 
narcotics— to the general social context of narcotics use in 
East Los Angeles, and to the community and the problems of 
Chicanes as a whole. This general preventive orientation pro- 
gram, combined with strict staff imposed rules, has resulted 
in a notable decrease in drug problems among enrollees. But 
it is important that professional-calibre help came from the 

community's own resources. The school offered nothing but a 
control solution. 
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Another major operating difficulty in the new program 
concerns job placement. It is very difficult in Los Angeles 
County to place a young person with low reading and spelling 
skills and no car. It is difficult both to find an agency 
willing to hire a youngster for two hours a day, or to give 
the youngster the supportive help that will permit him to 
perform at an acceptable level during those two hours . The 
work requirement under Phase II guidelines was thus another 
invitation to failure — even more so than under the previous 
Phase I program. This was made worse by yet another Phase II 
innovation, a drop in pay of 35 cents per hour. The sum is 
trivial, but meaningful to the youngsters involved. 

The noneduc at iona 1 operating difficulties of NYC, in 
short, added considerably to the frustration in the staff 
which was working on a case-by-case basis. Each of these 
operating difficulties was yet another problem to the enrol lees 
who already had overwhelming personal and family handicaps to 
overcome. And each of the operating difficulties thus became 
part of the process we are describing. 

Broader questions are asked, and the feelings are strong. 
At meetings to map out some constructive effort, questions 
were met with "We have no funds . " Be it Economic Opportunity 
(EOP) or High Potential Programs or simply the right text books 
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and equipment for the East Los Angeles young people, always 
there are monetary obstacles. A trip to the Beverly Hills 
High School, with its ample tax base, its permissiveness and 
true learning atmosphere, broadened the base of questioning 
for the staff. Even if local tax revenue permits such dis- 
parities within one county, can't the tax base be changed? 

Can't the money being spent overseas be spent at home? The 
argument that money spent on war and overseas programs "fights 
communism" finds little support among a staff trying to 
rehabilitate those same vatos locos who are used by some East 
Los Angeles revolutionaries as the new soldiers of the 
revolution. The cutback of domestic programs adds yet more 
fuel to this kind of local political fire, which is easily 
fed in a community that must face police brutality, bad edu- 
cation, poverty, and injustice in the judicial system and in 
the prisons. Community feedback to the program reiterates and 
amplifies the frustrations of the staff: "We know our people 
are right and there's nothing we can do about it. If we can't 
deliver services, we're just giving lip service." 

These views had an impact not only on the thinking but 
also on the actions of the staff. NYC staff members, for 
example, were actively involved in the coalition of nineteen 
similar agencies (delegate agencies to Economic Youth Opportunity 
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Agency) that were working together. This coalition was first 
the East Los Angeles Ad Hoc Committee and later became the 
Chicano Caucus. This coalition tried to change the patterns 
under which East Los Angeles projects are funded and monitored. 
There is little doubt that NYC staff activity in such efforts 
stem from the general frustration described above and from 
the fact that this frustration is shared among the informal 
network of upgraded barrio-level personnel. 

The second action is more directly relevant. When a group 
of parents and professionals started a "freedom school" 
immediately after the 1970 walkouts and suspensions at 
Roosevelt High School, the project soon collapsed. The ex- 
tremists wanted to run the school. The barrio parents generally 
felt that it wab not * "real" school and the diploma would not 
be "real" or valuable. A* we noted earlier, it is difficult 
to sustain barrio-level participation on an ad hoc basis. In 
effect, NYC attempted a similar program on a smaller scale. 

On the basis of their frustration with the schools and 
some experience with their own successes and failures, the 
staff really wanted a program to identify potential dropouts -- 
and to deal with them in a separate, community-based classroom. 
Eventually this program would equip students to cope with the 
school systems. It would lead them back in. But realistically. 
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enrollees knew that the school structure would not change 
soon. So barrio staff people attempted an expansion of 
their own program, assuming that if a young person can find 
and maintain his identity, and become socially aware of 
himself and his surroundings, he can be equipped to cope 
with problems in the here-and-now school. The kind of youth 
that would participate in this community centered, self-con- 
tained classroom would be potential dropouts who are gang 
oriented, leaders of gangs, show tendencies toward drugs, are 
low achievers in school, have police records, and have school 
records of delinquency and truancy. 

The proposal was denied funding. And this is where the 
problem of credibility comes in. If NYC had obtained funding, 
with the cooperation but not interference of the school system 
in permitting autonomy and regular school credits, the staff 
would have felt that there is some hope for modifying the 
present rigid structure. It would have shown that the schools 
can treat barrio- level programs not as competitors, but rather 
as collaborators in overcoming some of the gross educational 
problems in East Los Angeles. The disappointment at the 
denial of funding simply confirms the staff 1 s fee 11^ that they 
have not attained credibility. 
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School Processes and the Community 
This paper documents the history of mobilization and 
institutionalization of grass roots community concern with, 
and pressure on, the schools of East Los Angeles. The prime 
question for research, of course, is the effect such actions have 
had on the school system. To many of the Chicano participants, 
the effect seems to be trivial. But this conviction, it was 
suggested earlier, stems in some measure from the fact that, 
on the one hand, Chicano participants were aroused for the 
first time to the abuses of the schools and that, cue other 

hand, their expectations e extremely high. 

Unfortunately, thei_ is little systematic evidence on the 
schools * responses to this new definition of the problems of 
educating Mexican -American youngsters. Certainly there have 
been responses that could be called "control solutions." 
Immediately after the walkouts, there was a tightening up of 
controls in the high schools which lasted beyond the "crisis" 
period. In addition, observers report an increase in the 
presence of police on high school campuses, both as armed 
policemen and as lecturers in classrooms, 

"Administrative" responses have been elaborate, ranging 
from the Mexican -American Education Commission to the hiring 
of Mexican -American administrators --most notably two high 
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school principals. Perhaps the most elaborate response has 
been the set of decisions relating to the decentralization 
of the Los Angeles school system. This has involved a series 
of negotiations between school administrators and professional 
and community groups . One outcome of particular interest was 
the creation of Advisory Coun^juis in the high schools, many 
of which include parents who had been active in the EICC and 
are now active in PICA. 

The ’’professional” responses also have been elaborate. 
There have been curricular changes and additions ; there have 
been dropout prevention programs and plans for experimentation 
with new forms of teaching the ’’hard core” students. There 
have been plans in Los Angeles area colleges and universities 
that involve giving prospective teachers more realistic 
exposure to barrio-level families. Many of these reactions, 
of course, are only indirectly related to the sequence of 
events narrated here--but they are related. The continued and 
accelerated activity on the Mexican-American professional 
level and the continued pressure, in one form or another, from 
the community level have both undoubtedly been important, but 
a full appraisal would take a far more detailed study than is 
possible here. 

Of particular interest has been the response of Anglo 
teachers working in the area. Unquestionably, for some, there 
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has been the same process of deprofessionalization and search 
for solutions characteristic of the Chic ano teachers. Some 
have formed relations with community groups which have begun 
to serve as a new reference group. For others, the polarization 
went in the direction of rigidly reaffirming "professional" 
authority. The presence of both types of adaptation in each 
school, it was suggested in the NYC case, creates a very real 
tension for community people concerned with constructive 
change . 

Any organization or institution has within itself a 
response potential which runs a full gamut from coercion to 
normative socialization. The relative emphasis placed on 
coercion by an institution of socialization such as the schools, 
of course, depends on the situation and the environment. This 
brief sketch of some responses underlines the importance of 
the fact that the school responses to the Chicano challenge 
must pay attention not only to the professional problems of 
the teachers, but also to the organizational level as such. 

Concluding Comments 

We have traced some of the organized Mexican-American 
criticism of the schools through a period of approximately 
seven years. In East Los Angeles, from 1964 to the present. 
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this criticism was first voiced by a subcommittee of an 
organization of Mexican-American professionals. Second, it was 
voiced by an organization of Mexican-American teachers. Third, 
it was carried by a militant mobilization of a very wide 
range of segments in the community; fourth, by the institutional- 
ization of spokesmen for that mobilization; fifth, by new 
grass roots parent groups allied with a group of reoriented . 
teachers; and sixth, by youth-serving agencies with a staff 
of community origin. These phases coincided with phases in 

the development of the Chicano movement in the city of Los 
Angeles . 

There have been some interesting continuities in this 
aspect of the movement. Particular individuals, for example, 
have been involved in almost every aspect of the challenge to 
the schools from 1968 to the present. But we have concentrated 
attention on an important discontinuity— that is, the partici- 
pation of community or barrio people. Their participation was 
an important element only in three phases: during one period 

in the EICC, in the recently developed parent organization, 
and as staff members in youth-serving agencies detailed in 
one case, in other aspects of the challenge to the schools, 
the professional or professionals from the barrio predominated. 
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Critical focus on the professionalism of the teachers 
has become differentiated. There is yet a problem, however, 
because the school system awards credibility in different 
fashion to the various groups involved. It is understandable 
that it is more comfortable for threatened professionals to 
give cedibility and respect to a fellow professional, even if 
he is critical of the system. This is true even if a grass 
roots group can speak directly and importantly for the problem 
groups--the rejects of the school system, the dropouts. 

Spokesmen who are socially mobile are at least one degree or 
more removed from the daily life of the family on welfare, 
the young people on drugs, and the families involved with 
violence and questions of basic survival. These persons have 
a tendency to slide into a comfortable and self-regarding role 
of "protector of the poor." These people often romanticize 
the Mexican -American poor of East Los Angeles almost as much 
as the Anglo myth-makers, and forget the social and individual 
high explosive potential in the bitter and perennially frustrated 
lives of the urban Mexican underclass. In short, they tend to 
become part of the frustration of that underclass; they tend 
to become yet another layer to be penetrated in the search for 
meaningful change. The "Anglo game" of mutual discrediting, 
of ethnic cannibalism, of competition for the scarce resources 
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offered by the school system, begins again in another form. 

It provides yet another protection for the teacher, and yet 
another shield against self-examination by the profession 
of teaching . 

We said at the beginning that claims tc professionalism 
by the teachers are, in fact, claims to power and to immunity 
from criticism from its clients. We said that such claims 
with respect to Mexican-American clients are buttressed by 
self -convincing conferences and by status quo research on the 
one hand- -and by the quiesenca of brrrio students and parents 
on the other. But the quietness and the passiveness have 
probably ended forever. 

It yet remains to be seen whether the differentiated 
critical attack on the teaching professional will become the 
functional equivalent of the status prerogatives of the upper 
middle class parent. In our view, there is a very real need 
to move the research and conference type of support for 
professionalism away from the dead center of ritualism. Per- 
haps most important, it is necessary to move university 
departments of education into a redefinition of professional 
capacity in teaching. Both the production of useful research 
and the training of teachers who teach depend upon a changed 
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relationship--both to self and to the deeply concerned and 
worried people of the Mexican barrios. This is a regionwide 
problem, as we knovr, Los Angeles is simply one example of a 
serious, long-lasting, and resistant structural problem which 
depends to some degree on the professional props provided by 
the faculties of universities such as ourselves. 

We would further submit that this problem is not con- 
fined to the school system, but affects almost all professions 
dealing collectively with problems of the barrio. Doctors 
refuse to recognize as '‘medical" the community's desperate 
problems of alcoholism and drug addiction. Social workers 
and planners work out elaborate "delivery systems" which all 
assume, in their very title, that the barrio people are 
passive recipients of services defined and provided by "pro- 
fessionals." Researchers define their problems and design 
their instruments in terms of received doctrine often irrelevant 
to the situation being studied. These are all professions, whose 
body of knowledge is far from sacred. Involvement of the 
clientele in the definition and resolution of problems is now 
possible even inside the Roman Catholic Church. Let us move 
involvement into the pragmatic professions. 
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FOOTNOTES 



^Robert Dreeben, The Nature of Teaching (Glenview, 
Illinois: Scott, Foresman, _and Co., 1970) dismisses this 

issue as a "question /which/_jnay be of utmost importance to 
the workers . . . /but which/ has little importance as an 
analytic question for understanding occupational life," p.15. 
It is part of the argument of this paper that an important 
part of the "nature of occupational life" in teaching relates 
to the "utmost importance" this question has for teachers. 

This importance goes far beyond status claims, into the 
question of legitimacy. 

^Ernest Greenwood, "Attributes of a Profession," cited 
by Walter L. Slocum in Occupational Careers (Chicago: Aldine 

Publishing Co., 1966), p. 122. 

^See Dan Lorie, "The Balance of Control and Autonomy in 
Elementary School Teaching, " in The Semi-Professions an d 
Their Organization, ed. by Amitai Etzioni (New York: The 

Free Press, 1969) . 

^As fully documented by Thomas P. Carter, Mexican 
Americans in Schools (Princeton, New Jersey: The College 

Entrance Examination Board, 1970), both in discussing 
conferences as an indicator of concern, and, implicitly, in 
the numerous dissertations cited in his biliography. 

^Estimated April 12, 1971, on the basis of school 
enrollment in grades 2-6, by Michael Roof, Research and 
Evaluation Division of the Economic and Youth Opportunities 
Agency of Greater Los Angeles, to whom I am indebted. 1970 
census figures were not available for Mexican Americans. 

£ 

°In order, they were: Jefferson, with 50.3 per cent; 

Lincoln, with 44.8 per cent; Garfield, with 42.2 per cent; 
Belmont, with 40.7 per cent; Franklin, with 38.9 per cent; 
Roosevelt, with 35.3 per cent; and Wilson, with 27.5 per 
cent. Los Angeles Unified School District, Auxiliary Services 
Division, Measurement and Evaluation Section, Report No. 305, 
Graduatio n and Attrition Rates in Los Angeles City Senior 
High Schools: Class of 1969, no date. 

'Los Angeles Unified School District, Auxiliary Services 
Division, Measurement and Evaluation Section, Report No. 306, 
Graduat es and Dropouts in Los Angeles City Schools* A Compari - 
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son, April 1970. The study was based on a random sample of 
465 graduates (from among the 32, 000 graduates of the winter 

and summer classes of 1968) and a random sample of 321 drop- 
outs (from among the 12, 000 dropouts of the school year 
1966-67), p. 2. 

®In 1960-61, measuring number of dropouts as a per cent 
of total enrollment, they were, in order: Jefferson, with 29.2 

per cent; Roosevelt, with 21.9 per cent; Garfield with 20.1 
per cent; Belmont, with 18.1 per cent; Franklin, with 16.9 per 
cent, Lincoln, with 10.8 per cent; and Wilson, with 4.8 per 
cent — the only one below the citywide median. Los Angeles 
City School Districts, Evaluation and Research Section, Research 
P port No. 246, Transfers, Entrants, and Drppoucs in Los Angeles 
City Secondary Schools, 1960-61, May 1962, pp. 14-15. 



In 1965-66, this "annual rate" (computed as in 1960-61) 
was multiplied by three and multiplied again by a correction 
factor of .931 to arrive at an "estimated dropout rate, grades 
10-12." In order, the schools were: Garfield, with 57.5 per 
cent; Roosevelt, with 45.0 per cent; Jefferson, with 43.6 per 
cent (those three were the top three in the city); Lincoln, 
with 39.7 per cent; Belmont, with 35.2 per cent; Franklin, with 
34.6 per cent; and Wilson, with 21.8 per cent. Los Angeles 
City School Districts, Auxiliary Services Division, Measurement 
and Evaluation Section, Report No. 282, Transiency and Dropout 
Rates in Los Angeles City Schools, 1965-66, August, 1967, dp. 
45, 48. ” 

o 

Only a quarter of Mexican -American parents with 0-4 years 
of education reported having visited the schools, compared with 
40-50 per cent of those with more education. Forty- four per 
cent of respondents at this educational level had never heard 
of the PTA- -notably lower than Mexican -American parents with 
higher grade level attainments. Three-quarters of the 
respondents at this level spoke only or mostly Spanish with 
their children. Most significantly, the lower the grade level 
attainment of the parent, when asked the question, "What are 
the main things that children need to be taught in the schools 
today?" the more likely he was to respond with "discipline, 
self-control, respect, obedience, good manners, " indicating a 
strong sense of respect for the schools. Forty-four per cent 
respondents with 0-4 years of education, compared with 21 
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per cent of those witn some college, made this kind of 
response. Data was drawn from a probability sample of 
Mexican -American households in Los Angeles county, described 
in Leo Grebler, et al . , The Mexican American People (New York* 

The Free Press, 1970). Special tabulations were made of this* 
data (by educational level) by Joe Tapia of Operation SER, 

Santa Monica, to whom we are indebted. 

l^There are some data that suggests that teachers in East 
Los Angeles are somewhat more sensitive to community needs 
than others in the city. The schools conducted a survey of their 
i n 1970, with a 30 per cent response rate. The East L.A. 
staff tended to give somewhat; more weight than others in the 
city to parents and community in decisions regarding assign- 
ments of teachers and principals to schools, and also to feel 
more than others that it is important to decentralize the 
development of instructional materials and the selection of 
textbooks and films. They also give more weight than others 
in the city to "community identity" in assigning new boundaries 
for administrative areas under the decentralization plan. Ad 
Hoc Decentralization Task Force, Los Angeles Unified School 
District, Educational Renewal: A Proposed Decentralization 

Plan for the Los A ngeles Unified School District, Vol. II. 
Appendix V, pp. 16, 19, 32, 38. 
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RESEARCH FOR CHANGE --FOR A CHANGE 

by 

Henry M. Ramirez* 
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The Mexican -American Education Study was conceived and 
designed with an explicit two-fold purpose: to compile 

extensive new empirical data defining the status, of Mexican- 
American education in the Southwest and co utilize the data 
as a solid factual foundation to stimulate swiit constructive 
changes in education at the Federal level, through the States, 
and down to districts and individual schools. 

These twc goals are mutually dependent, for a concise 
evaluation of the status quo with regard to Mexican -American 
education is the most essential prerequisite for implementing 
effective change in our school system in the near future. An 
increasing number of Mexican Americans, particularly in the 
Soutuwest, are dissatisfied with the quality of education 
a ^ or ^ e ^ them and are seeking changes in educational insti- 
uticns which will insure them increased opportunities for an 
equal education. Unfortunately, hard factual data with 
regard to Mexican Americans has been virtually nonexistent. 



*Henry Ramirez is Chief of Mexican -American Studies 
Division, U.S. Civil Rights Commission, Washington, D.C. 
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Recent years have seen a greatly increased awareness among 
educators of the shortcomings of our educational system as it 
relates to Black students; yet until new, most information 
concerning Chicano education has existed only in the form of 
allegations and accusations. With this in mind, the Mexican- 
American Education Study has sought to fill the information 
vacuum by thoroughly defining and evaluating (criticizing 
wherever necessary) the status quo, thereby providing vitally 
needed ammunition for viable change. 

The single element that makes the Mexican -American 
Education Study such a uniquely effective tool for stimu- 
lating educational change is that it is not a study of 
students, but of schools . Educators have traditionally 
accepted the low achievement, low attainment, and alienation 
of the Chicano student as the "natural order of things, " and 
have sought the origins of the problem by studying the social, 
economic, and familial characteristics of the child. A 
cursory review of the research literature on the educational 
problems of Chicano students uncovers copious masters' and 
doctoral dissertations on the child; his socioeconomic status, 
his motivation, his "language handicap, " his parental influence, 
ad infinitum. This tendency to look at the child, his home, 
and his parents too frequently has led educators to place 
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culpability at the door of the agents least capable of inter- 
vening in behalf of their own self-determination and 
amelioration. 

Rarely, however, does one find educators turning their 
glances inward and assessing the effects their own educational 
conditions, practices, and policies are having on the child. 

It is the firm conviction of the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights that the roots of the alienation, hostility, and 
low academic achievement manifested so frequently among Mexican- 
American students will be more fully understood when educators 
stop disecting students and start taking a closer look at the 
schools as they respond, or fail to respond, to minority 
groups. The research literature emphasizes the process of 
assimilation of the Mexican -American child, as if the end 
justified the means, regardless of the damages caused. Who has 
researched the effect of a child's self-image and esteem when 
a first grade teacher "baptizes" a Spanish-speaking child into 
the Anglo world by changing Juan to John, Esperanza to Hope, 
and Casimiro Palomares to I Almost See Doves? Or who has 
investigated the short and long range effects of prohibiting 
Spanish in school, and even punishing those Chicanos who use 
it. There is significance in the dearth of data in the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research on the consequences of 
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systematic and institutionalized exclusion of the Indo- 
Hispanic culture on a Chic an o child's self-image and sense of 
worth . 

Thus, in a very real sense, the Mexican -American Education 
Study was not designed to be "just another study" of Mexican 
Americans, but an examination of the effectiveness of our 
present school system providing an equal education for students 
of individual ethnic groups. To accomplish this goal, the 
research was designed to answer these three fundamental 
questions : 

1. What current practices in Southwestern schools 
appear to significantly impinge on educational opportunities 
for Mexican Americans? 

2 . What current conditions in these schools appear to 
affect educational opportunities? 

3. What are the significant relationships between these 
practices and conditions which affect educational outcomes 
for Spanish-speaking students? 

Placed in the right hands, the Mexican -American Education 
Study can be an effective tool for implementing swift changes 
in education at all levels. Beginning at the Federal level, 
it should first be noted that this new information is essential 
in order to make recommendations to Congress and to the 
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President for legislation relative to Mexican -American 
education. The history of the Commission has been such that 
most recommendations resulting from the various studies have 
resulted in Congressional action. 

A prime example is the Voting Rights Act which was 
amended in several areas as a result of Commission recom- 
mendations . In addition, the Civil Rights Act of 1968, 

/ 

Title VIII-’-Fair Housing Section entitled "Discrimination 
in the Sale or Rental of Housing" resulted from a 1967 Com- 
mission Report on Housing. A very recent example of Federal 
action is the compliance of multiple departments and agencies 
to recommendations in the Commission's "Federal Civil Rights 
Enforcement Effort" report. 

Still another dimension of the Federal level is the 
multitude of minions in the Federal bureaucracy who control 
funds, establish guidelines, and evaluate and broker proposals. 
These are the individuals who develop community, regional, and 
national goals and priorities. The Mexican -American Education 
Study's reports will provide a primary resource for the de- 
velopment of awareness and sensitivity to Chicano education 
among these Federal policymakers. Thus, it is anticipated that 
the recommendations arising from the final report will lay the 
foundation for effecting educational change not only for 
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Mexican -American students in the Southwest, but also for 
Spanish -speaking students nationwide. 

Even with the preliminary data which has been released 
so far in the first report, striking changes have already 
taken place at the Federal level. For example, the Mexican - 
American Education Study played a role in stimulating the 
Health. Education, and Welfare's Office of Civil Rights to 
formulate its May 5th memorandum which clarified HEW's policy 
cone irning the responsibility of school districts to provide 
equal opportunity to national origin minority group children 
who have difficulty in English language skills. This memo- 
randum states, in part, that compliance reviews of Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act conducted by the Office of Civil 
Rights in school districts with large Spanish-surnamed popu- 
lations have revealed a number of common practices which 
•'have the effect of denying equality of educational oppor- 
tunity to Spanish-surnamed pupils." In addition, the Senate 
Select Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity received 
intensive information on the descriptive findings of the Study. 
This da'*a helped the U.S. Senate in the formulation of com- 
ponents of the $1.5 billion desegregation bill in order to make 
it applicable to the Spanish speaking. 
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The Study's survey data can also provide the statistical 
foundation for a reassessment of many Federal programs. To 
use just one example, it is known that the Federal government 
spends millions of Federal dollars annually on bilingual 
programs, but there was no statistical data on the number of 
students actually participating in these programs in the 
Southwest. Commission data has indicated that out of well over 
a million Mexican Americans in districts with 10 per cent or 
more Mexican -American enrollment, only 29, 000 Mexican -American 
pupils were enrolled in bilingual education when its survey 
was taken. While 6.5 per cent of the schools in the survey 
area have bilingual programs, these are reaching only 2,7 per 
cent of the Mexican -American student population — only one 
student out of nearly forty. In the same vein, the study has 
provided much needed information on the number, location, and 
in-service training of bilingual teachers. These Jtatistics 
play a valuable role in the reassessment of Federal programs 
to make them more responsive to Chicanos. 

At the State level, the Mexican -American Education Study 
has also helped generate activity toward improvement of 
present educational conditions. The Mexican -American Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund incorporated Commission information 
in the preparation of a brief which has been submitted to the 
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California Supreme Court seeking changes in school financing. 

It is hoped that this action will result in more equitable 
distribution of funds for public education. In addition, the 
Texas State Commissioner of Education sent his Director of 
Research to Washington to familiarize himself with the 
methodology introduced in the Study in order to implement those 
aspects applicable to Texas. 

The Mexican -American Education Study’s potential to 
effect meaningful change will be highly visible at the district 
level. Almost all s iperintendents and principals who parti- 
cipated in the cooperative survey expressed a strong desire 
for scientific data. The response rate of 98 per cent attests 
to their sincerity; now it remains to be seen whether they will, 
in fact, change their policies and practices when factual data 
are presented before them in black and white. 

The development of measures for self-assessment and self- 
examination by school districts is basic to the purpose of 
the Mexican-American Education Study. Most school systems 
affirm belief in the concept of equal educational opportunities 
in accordance with the constitutional guarantees of the 14th 
amendment. Yet few school districts have established mechanisms 
to determine to what extent, if any, minority students are in 
fact receiving opportunities equitably. The study has found 
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that very few schools systems have developed accounting pro - 
cedures which reveal the outcomes of their students on the 
basis of ethnicity in order to measure the effectiveness of 
their school programs. In this respect, the Mexican -American 
Education Study takes on added significance, because this survey 
produced an assessment of 80 per cent of all Chicano students 
in the Southwest and 80 per cent of the total Southwest enroll- 
ment by ethnic and racial background. Just a few of the vital 
areas measured in the study are reading achievement by grades 
four, eight, and twelve, high school graduates, participation 
in extracurricular activities, grade repetitions, overageness, 
dropouts, placement in low versus high tracks. 

This research methodology can produce a basis for change 
if schools can be motivated to undertake a self-assessment 
modeled after the study questionnaires, and to record signi- 
ficant data on the basis of the ethnicity of students. Meaning- 
ful change can soon be realized when educators make a public 
accounting of the progress of all students! to their clients, 
parents, and taxpayers. As it is now, principals stand up 
once a year, graduation day, and proudly announce to the com- 
munity that X per cent of their students will go on to college, 
and that X per cent have received scholarships. When all 
principals are required to give a periodical and public 
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accounting of the achievement of all students, and not merely 

those successful ones, the community will see an objective 
measurement of educational opportunities for the first time. 
When principals reveal the percentage of Cbicano students who 
are reading three years or more below grade level, who are 
overaged for their grade assignments, who have repeated 
grades, and who are dropping out of school, change will come. 
Information is power, and an informed and enraged citizenry 
acts for change. This, then, is an important underlined, long- 
range objective of the Study. When State legislators, college 
and discrict educators, parents, and the community at large 
have the embarrassing facts before them, change will become 
imperative. It is in this way that the Mexican -American 
Education Study will become an agent for change, and will 
become research for change. 

At the school level, the Mexican-American Education 
Study will provide the basis for change in several very 
critical areas — the classroom, the counselor’s office, and the 
principal's office. For the first time in any kind of research, 
methodology was developed to answer the basic question, "Do 
Mexican-American youngsters in the Southwest encounter 
different educational environment than their Anglo peers?" 

In this case, the phrase "environment" refers to physical. 
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emotional, social, instructional, and administrative aspects 

of the school. The basic question can be broken down as 
follows : 

1. Are there different emotional climates in high 
Chicano-density schools and high Anglo-density schools? 

2. Are there different emotional climates within the 
same classroom for Chicano and Anglo students? 

3. Are there different systems of social organization 
in high Chicano-density schools and in high Anglo-density 
schools? 

4. Are there different systems of social organization 
within the same classroom for Chicano and Anglo students? 

5. Is there a different instructional emphasis in high 
Chicane -density schools and high Anglo-density schools? 

6. Is there different administrative handling of 
students in high Chicano-density schools and high Anglo- 
density schools? 

7. Is there different administrative handling of Chicano 
and Angle students within the same school? 

The information collected through this methodology will 
demonstrate whether teacher interaction with Chicano students 
in the classroom is quant if iably and qualifiably different 
from interaction with Anglo students. The Flanders verbal inter- 
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action analysis was used for this purpose and, in order to 
measure quantitative and qualitative differences, the Flanders 
scale was modified to reflect teacher-student interaction by 
teacher ethnicity and, more important, by the ethnicity of the 
student. This scale was applied to almost 600 classrooms in 
the Southwest. It is hypothesized that the interaction 
analysis will reveal that Chicano children perceive a different 
emotional environment in the classroom than their Anglo peers. 
Here again, the Mexican-American Education Study will provide 
recommendations to change education affecting Chicanos . Through 
varied approaches, the study also sought to measure differential 
treatment of Chicano children as compared with Anglo class- 
mates in the counselor's office as well as the principal's 
office. The information will challenge the often stated 
rationalization that educators treat all children alike. 

The statistical data derived from both the mail survey and 
the field study has now been tabulated, and is in a form which 
permits the Commission staff to write a series of seven 
reports so that this vital information can reach the President, 
Congress, and the American public. The first report, "Ethnic 
Isolation of Mexican Americans in the Public Schools of the 
Southwest, " lays the preliminary demographic groundwork for 
the entire Study. The data revealed in this report documents 
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conclusively, for the first time, that Mexican -American 
students, teachers, and administrators In the Southwest are 
severely segregated by school districts and by schools within 
individual districts. One-fifth of all Mexican -American 
students in the Southwest are located in schools with enrol- 
lments from 80-100 per cent Mexican American. 

The second report, "The Forgotten Student, " evaluates 
school achievement by reference to five standard measures: 
reading achievement, grade repetitions, "overageness, " 
participation in extracurricular activities, and the ability 
of the schools to hold students until graduation. The report 
documents the fact that minority students in the Southwest- - 
Mexican Americans, Blacks, American Indians — do not obtain the 
same benefits of public education as their Anglo classmates. 
Without exception, minority students achieve at a lower rate 
than Anglos; the school holds them for a shorter period of 
time; their reading achievement is poorer; they repeat grades 
more frequently; overageness for grade assignment is more 
prevalent; and they participate in extracurricular 4 activities 
less than their Anglo counterparts. 

Our third report, "The Excluded Student," evaluates the 
schools ' provisions for the unique cultural and linguistic 
characteristics of Mexican Americans, and will be released 
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simultaneously in the fall with the second report. This publi- 
cation reveals that school systems in the Southwest have not 
recognized the rich culture and tradition of their Mexican- 
American students, and have not adopted policies and practices 
which would enable minority students to participate freely in 
the benefits of the educational process. Instead, schools 
employ a variety of exclusionary practices which deny the 
Chicano student the use of his language, a pride in his heri- 
tage, and the support of his community. 

Fourth in the series of reports is one which uncovers dis- 
parities in school finances and the facilities provided Mexican 
American students. The report looks into various aspects of 
district level financing such as disparities in per-pupil 
expenditures by district size and ethnic composition of dis- 
trict and the nature and extent of State and Federal aid to 
these districts. At the school level, the report examines 
disparities in teacher salaries, and experience and education 
of teachers and principals throughout the Southwest. This 
report is expected to be released in the fall of 1971. 

The information acquired from the field study will be 
discussed in an independent report examining the existence 
and implications of differential treatment of Mexican- 
American students in the classroom and in counselor's and 
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principal's offices. Such factors as verbal and nonverbal 
interaction between the teacher and students, teacher per- 
ceptions of students, and seating patterns are examined. 

When all data is evaluated and correlated, an overall 
comprehensive report will be released examining the effect of 
the following vital factors on the performance of Mexican - 
American students: 

1. ethnic isolation 

2 . cultural exclusion 

3. staffing patterns 

4 . tracking 

5. finances 

6. Title I funds 

7. S.E.S. of the student by the density of school 

Finally, a separate description of the methodology of 

the study has been prepared for the scholars who are concerned 
not just with what the statistics are, but with how the data 
was gathered and analysed. It is not surprising that 200 
requests for the methodology have already been received, for 
in many ways it contains the key to the success of the study 
and to its usefulness as an instrument for change. I would 
like to emphasize that methodology of this study is significant 
because of the constant emphasis on schools rather than on 
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students. The unique focus has resulted In an accurate and 
obj active measurement of the denial of equal educational oppor- 
tunities to Chicano children in nearly every area of school 
activity. After the Mexican-American Education Study, the 
burden of proof, with regard to the myth of equal educational 
opportunities, will be shifted away from the child and his 
parents to where it rightfully belongs--the professional educator. 
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BICULTURALISM AND THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 
THE DYNAMICS OF POLITICAL CHANGE 

by 

Robert A. Reveles* 

Dateline, Albuquerque, New Mexico, March 29, 1966: 

M EEOC Delegates Quit Conference in Protest.” 

Dateline, Washington, D.C., March 31, 1966: "Mr. 

President, have you heard anything to the effect that 
Mexican Americans feel they should have more attention?” 

”Yes, I have heard that all my life. And I agree with 
them. I think they should have more attention. I am going 
to give them more. I think that they are entitled to more 
consideration in Government employment than they have 
received. I think they have been discriminated against in 
housing, in education, in jobs. I don't think we can be very 

proud of our record in that field ...” 

So began one of the most feverish and productive periods 
of political change in the lives of a subnation of over nine 
million who had defiantly proclaimed they were no longer to 
be America's largest invisible minority.^ 



^Robert A. Reveles is Executive Assistant to Congressman 
Frank Thompson, Washington, D.C. 
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That Albuquerque Conference protest and the cohesive 
coalition of disparate Mexican -American organizations, factions, 
and personalities it drew together have to date not been treated 
to the political scientists' dissection; but, even more sadly, 
the success of Albuquerque has not been adequately told to 
La Raza. The ingredients of the Ad Hoc Coalition which was 
forged at Albuquerque are the dynamics of political change which 
succeed in the Anglo world surrounding the Mexican American. 

If La Raza is to continue its promising desarrollo and its 
development, political scientists, and indeed all of us, must 

make those ingredients available to the barrio exponent for 
change. 

It is appropriate that this symposium has chosen to 
examine the "Politics of Educational Change." In such exam- 
ination, one must obviously look at the Bilingual Education 
2 

Act. This act, which constitutes an historic breakthrough 
in the nation's public education policy, is significant not 
only because of the new resources it would bring to the 
education of heretofore neglected millions; more importantly, 
the act affirmed the fact that Congress can respond to the unique 
needs of an admittedly small segment of the nation's population. 

In a nation of over 200 million, we must cand .ai issess 
the political potential and political reality of a segment of 
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that body politic which, at best, is recognized as constituting 
5 per cent of the national population. The latest authoritative 
figures of the 1970 Census reveal 9.2 million persons of Spanish 
Of these, 5.1 million specify Mexican origin.^ The 
successful fight for achieving the Bilingual Education Act, 
therefore, can serve us well as we examine the "Politics of 
Educational Change." 

We are all too familiar with the background of an education 
policy that demanded seven-year-olds to begin acquirin g their 
life-time learning patterns and to do so in a language foreign 
to the student’s home. The resultant misery, la pobreza, and 
a community of determined people who cut across sectional 
and professional interests, were the stuff which fueled the 
Albuquerque protest and set in motion a period of frantic 
political response. 

Let us look at that coalition briefly and examine its 
actions. The coalition arose at the fated conference which 
was called by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC) ; some fifty Mexican -American community personalities 
were invited from throughout the five Southwestern states. 

Upon arrival at the University of New Mexico campus (site of 
the conference), it became evident to the participants that 
this was to be one more "conference, " one more placebo 
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administered to a docile member of the sick American family. 

After some initial discussions, the conferees decided que ya 
basta -- that they had had enough of these "conferences.” 

And, as if to indicate the degree of importance attached to 
the conference, only one of the five EEOC Commissioners had 
been dispatched from Washington. 

At the opening of the conference, insurgent speakers 
representing the four largest Mexican -American organizations 
outlined a litany of grievances and gave voice to the frus- 
trated belief that the Government had thus far not responded 
and could not now be expected to respond to the needs of an 
of ten-too-meek people. The entire body of Chicano conferees 
then walked out and reconvened in an adjoining classroom. 

(This was later to be characterized as one of the first "militant" 
acts by a broadly representative and cohesive group of Chicanos . ) 
An Ad Hoc Coalition was promptly formed with the express purpose 
of presenting a petition of demands to no one less than the 
President himself. 

The coalition included the heads of every significant 
Chicano organization at that time: The American G.I. Forum, 

the Political Association of Spanish-Speaking Organizations, 
the Latin American Civic Association, and the League of 
United Latin American Citizens. Its political spectrum ranged 
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from moderate businessman, Augustin Flores, to crusader for 
justice. Corky Gonzales . 

The coalition presented to the President a list of 
demands, chief of which were: 

1. Appointment of a Mexican American as Commissioner 
in the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC). There 
was no Chicano Commissioner at that time. 

2. That staff hiring practices of the EEOC be changed 
to eliminate ethnic imbalance against the Mexican American. 

At the time, there were 126 staff members in the Washington 
office; two were Chicanos. 

3. Inclusion of the Mexican American's problems in the 
White House Conference on Civil Rights scheduled for later 
that year. Thus fa.*:, they had not been included. And sub- 
sequently, the coalition added a major request for a meeting 
with the President. 

The Coalition's demands were submitted to the President. 
This was followed by other Coalition meetings in Los Angeles 
from which public expressions of support were conveyed to the 
President by a single telegram signed by some 300 persons. 
Similar public manifestations of support also took place in 
Phoenix, Arizona, and other communities in the Southwest. 
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After several months of public demonstrations and 
private sessions with White House assistants, punctuated by 
increasing mass media awareness --evidenced by disturbing 
questions posed to the President 3 t press conferences--it 
became evident the tactic of coalition and persuasive advocacy 
of La Causa was succeeding. 

In May 1966, the President announced that he would meet 
with a group of Mexican -American community leaders. The 
meeting took place; the President agreed to convene a White 
K <se Conference on Mexican-American Problems. 

Within months, the President also appointed the first 
Mexican American to the EEOC--Vicente Ximenes . He created the 
first Federal Government agency designed specifically to work 
on problems of the Mexican American- -the Inter-Agency Committee 
for Mexican-American Affairs --and set in motion a Civil Service 
recruitment drive to enlist Mexican Americans for service 
throughout the Federal establishment. 

None of the above Presidential moves are cited as having 
been the answer to La Raza's problems, but rather to illustrate 
— if we are to learn the dynamics of political change — that 
change i£ possible and how it's possible. Keep in mind that 
before March 1966, there was no national awareness of the 
Mexican-American community. That was the year a lonely man 
began receiving public awareness of his labor of love for the 
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grape farmworkers. The nation had not yet heard of Cesar 
Chavez . 

Today, Cesar Chavez is universally known. 

Today, La Raza and La Causa are evident throughout the 
entire nation. 

Today, educators and politicians of both major parties 
embrace Bilingual Education. 

But it was not always that way. And the change did not 
suddenly emerge in a vacuum. Educators, in particular, are 
charged with searching out the truth. We are seeking to learn 
better the politics of educational change. To do so, we need 
to look no further than the legislative history of the Bi- 
lingual Education Act. 

We will discover in this mental tour of our Nation’s 
Capitol, that bilingual education was the subject of lukewarm 
and halting support of a Democratic Administration. It was 
the recipient of a broad geographical spectrum of congressional 
support, which shattered the parochial character previously 
ascribed to bilingualism. It was bom of partisan Democratic 
supporters and quickly adopted by Republicans converted by 
undeniable merits of a bilingual education program calculated 
to lead people out of the misery of neglect. But even more 
importantly, the climate of political acceptability had dawned 
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on a political body that could no longer ignore the grinding 
poverty of nuestros ancianos, nuestros padres, and our own 
contemporaries pushed out of forbidding school systems at an 
alarmingly high dropout rate. 

We well know the invaluable help given for the enactment 
of Bilingual Education by the National Education Association 
through its "Tucson Report."^ This report. The Invisible 
Minority, resulted from a year-long survey conducted in 1965 
by a group of Tucson, Arizona, teachers . They were enlisted by 
NEA to bring together information on all the promising and 
innovative programs being conducted in various schools through- 
out the Southwest. 

After publishing the report, the NEA accepted the 
challenge for action called for by the report. This led to the 
convening of the NEA symposium on "The Spanish -Speaking Child 
in the Schools of the Southwest, " held in Tucson, Arizona, 

October 30-31, 1966. 

The authors of the report expressed the hope that their 
disclosure of shocking educational failures and promising new 
programs "might stimulate action in the form of programs 
developed to more appropriately serve Mexican-American children . . . " 
They called for "further legislation and substantially increased 
appropriations ..." 
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What is not so well known is, again, the dynamics and 
the interaction of political change that accompanied bi- 
lingualism in the halls of Congress. 

Immediately upon the convening of Congress in January, 
Senator Ralph Yarborough of Texas introduced the first 
bilingual education bill ever considered by the Congress. 

He was joined in cosponsorship by both New York Senators, Jacob 
Javits and Robert F. Kennedy; by Massachusetts Senator Edward 
M. Kennedy; by both California Senators, Thomas Kuchel and 
George Murphy (at a later date) ; by New Mexico Senator Joseph 
Montoya; by Oregon Senator Wayne Morse; by West Virginia 
Senator Jennings Randolph; by Texas Senator John Tower; and 
New Jersey Senator Harrison Williams. 

The following month, the first bilingual education bill 
was introduced in the House of Representatives . Energetic 
sponsors from Mexican -American strongholds, like Representative 
Edward Roybal and Representative Augustus Hawkins of Los 
Angeles, broadened the base of support. Adding to the core 
of Southwestern sponsors, they gained the help of other regions 
and secured bipartisan sponsorship. 

A total of thirty-seven bilingual education bills were 
introduced in the House of Representatives. There were forty- 
nine cosponsoring Congressmen and supporters, representing such 
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non-Southwestern states as Washington, Illinois, Ohio, New 
Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, and Maine. 

There were unexpected converts and there were surprising 
critics . Who would have expected the actual overnight 
announcement of not only support, but cosponsorship by Senator 
George Murphy? Who would have expected the apparent reluctance 
of Texas Democrat Representative Henry B. Gonzalez? But 
behind these two particular personalities lay some of the 
hard facts of political change. 

Senator Murphy’s conversion can only be explained as a 
response to the impressive community of interest displayed 
by California's educators and California's Mexican -American 
organizations. Who could not have been moved ever so slightly 
that second day of hearings in the Senate when Senator Murphy 
entered the hearing room and announced that he no longer had 
any question of the need for bilingual education and committed 
himself to cosponsorship? 

On the other side of the Capitol building, however. Demo- 
cratic Congressman Gonzalez was explaining his lack of 
enthusiasm as follows: 

. . . I will not endorse any particular bill, 
although I will say that H.R. 8000 and others 
closely similar to it, appear to be better in 
many respects than others . . . 
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Noting how he thought a bilingual program should be set up. 
Representative Gonzalez also remarked that "some bills 
notably in the other body, have been written to exclude all 
but a given ethnic group, say the Spanish surnamed, and 
limits assistance even then to immigrant children or children 
of immigrants from certain countries." He argued that "such 
an approach is far too exclusive to achieve what needs to be 
done. After all, there are people throughout the United 
States who have a language problem ." 5 

It is difficult to explain the many factors which may 
have led Representative Gonzalez to this position. However, 
one of the elements that must be considered is the long- 
standing political feud between Senator Yarborough and Presi- 
dent Johnson. As a close confidant of President Johnson, 
Representative Gonzalez undoubtedly had mixed feelings about 
aligning himself in cosponsorship of legislation being spear- 
headed, as it was, by Senator Yarborough. 

In the meantime, local community support continued to 
build up, and additional public awareness was generated by 
such organized regional activities as the Texas Conference 
for Educational Opportunities for Mexican Americans held at 
San Antonio, Texas, and numerous other education and Chicano 
meetings throughout the Southwest. 
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Prior to final congressional action, it became apparent 
that the politicians were being pressured to challenge the 
’’radicalism” posed by a Bilingual Education Act which would 
tamper with the long-standing homily that "we are all Americans, 
speak American." Sponsors of the legislation were subjected 
to editorials excoriating their role. One newspaper publisher 
characterized their sponsorship as "a startling picture of 
how representatives in Congress will bow to the demands of an 
articulate and militant minority, " and proclaimed that "there 
should be no place and no spending of public funds to create 
hyphenated Americans on a grand scale which will be the out- 
growth of this initial foot-in-the-door bill."^ 

Moreover, a Texan sitting as President was already re- 
assessing his earlier press conference statement that Mexican 
Americans were entitled to more attention from their government. 
His Administration's chief education spokesman reflected the 
President's wavering commitment, as Education Commissioner 
Harold Howe testified: 

There are a number of programs administered by the 
Office of Education under which assistance is 
available for special programs in the area of bi- 
lingual education . . . Since our present legis- 
lation provides authority for supporting bilingual 
programs, the need for additional legislation should 
be given careful scrutiny. A major question is whether 
it is desirable to have special legislation and special 
programs each time we want to meet a problem in 
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assistance '? S ^ ec ia ^ ly ^ere present law authorizes 
assistance in meeting that very Droblem „ 

specialized legislation could be cons ideredT^^ 
temporary expedient to highlight »rnhi d 
given inadequate attmni k ^ problems previously 

Then, after attention has been dra^t^th" C °T" nit y- 
specialized 8 ^ bee " 

legislation t^rm" ?** 

How does all this fit into the politics of educational 
change, one might ask. And yet, if we don’t probe into the 
human political drama that accompanied this historic legis- 
lation, „ e will be the poorer in "historia" and even more 

lamentably poorer in failing to grasp the guts of the politics 
of educational change. 

0- aspect of the Bilingual Education legislation we 

mUSt k6ep “ mind iS that the Congress never took a vote on 
bilingual education alone. And it was Senator Yarborough's 

strategy of including it as part of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act amendments which is credited as 
ensuring its successful enactment within the same year in 
which it was originally proposed. Thus, its final adoption 
was ensured when the House adopted the ESEA Amendments of 1967 
by a vote of 286-73 and the Senate acted on a 63-3 vote. No 
Senator from the Southwest voted against passage. 

Among the Southwestern Representatives, 32 Democrats and 
10 Republicans voted yea, while 7 Democrats and 6 Republicans 
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voted nay. While not actually voting* 7 Democrats and 3 
Republicans announced they would have voted yea had they 
been present. (See Appendix A.) 

Now, in Washington it isn't enough that a new act be 
placed on the law books. It must also have money. Thus, there 
are two phases to any new program, the authorization and, 
secondly, the appropriation. To date. Congress has authorized 
the expenditure of $265 million, but has actually appropriated 
only $80, 750, 000--less than a third of the funds authorized. 
(See Appendix B.) Thus, even after its birth, the infant 
legislation was placed on a starvation diet. Again, the pro- 
ponents for real change have doggedly, but unsuccessfully, 
pursued a greater appropriation of funds to at least the level 
authorized by Congress. 

Today, there are new challenges facing the education 
community of the Chicanos . New questions are posed by revenue 
sharing. New Federal guidelines and lack of adequate funding 
suggest the need for greater pressure on local and state 
governments for funding of bilingual education programs . 

To cope with these challenges, the Mexican -American com- 
munity and the education community again must forge the suc- 
cessful alliance that worked for Federal adoption of bilingual 
education. We must again exercise those dynamics of persuasion 
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for effective political change. Activism must become a 
pattern of life within those local institutions which surround 
us — the PTAs, the labor groups* the business and professional 
associations, and the local and state governments. 

We have learned that the cast of characters must be 
enlarged. We must enlist the help not only of educators 
who happen to be Chicanos, but we must ally ourselves with 
groups such as the Emergency Committee for Full Funding. This 
Committee amply demonstrated its political muscle when it suc- 
cessfully lobbied the Congress and increased education appro- 
priations in the last two years, while falling short of its 
goal this year. 

We know that Congress caws response when the facts are 
brought before it. It may not respond immediately nor ade- 
quately. but if we arc to engage in the full life of our 
nation, we must try to build on the new awareness that a Chicano 
community exists. The fruits of Mexican-American activism from 
the last five years is now coming to maturity. We see it in 
the changing character of those early successes. Some of the 
change is hopeful, some of it dubious . 

The Inter-Agency Committee for Mexican-American Affairs, 
set up on a tenuous basis by Executive Order in 1967, became 
a permanent statutory agency by congressional legislation in 
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1969 and broadened its constituency as its name implies-- 
The Cabinet Committee on Opportunities for Spanish -Speaking 
People . 

The term of office for the first Mexican-American Com- 
missioner on the EEOC ended on July 1, 1971. And even more 
crucial, new guidelines from the Federal Government seek 
withdrawal of Federal funding from expansion of bilingual 
education programs to additional grade levels. 

Today, while there is a spirit of national Raza coalition, 
there is no central advocate from the Chicano community at 
the congressional scene. There is no Brown Caucus. Perhaps 
there should be none. Nonetheless, we do have, as a result 
of gatherings such as this symposium, a sharpened awareness 
by Mexican Americans and by educators. The task we have to 
face is that without concerted political efforts aimed at 
both major political parties and at all political jurisdictions, 
we cannot expect to attain educational or any other significant 
change. 

This commonality of interest between Mexican Americans 
and educators proved its effectiveness during the fight for 
bilingual education. We must revive and expand on that coiranonality 
of interest. At the same time, we must recognize that those 
divisions which often confront Chicanos on the local scene 
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are likewise reflected among the Mexican -American congressmen 
and others working at the national level. Chicano congressmen 
alone cannot do the job. Southwestern congressmen alone can’t 
either . 

To overcome this weakening division, we must look to a 
wider base of national support. After all, while there are 
five and one-half million Hispanos in the Southwestern states, 
there are almost four million Hispanos in other regions of 
the country. We must come to grips with that Chicano perspective 
of old that saw things in a regional sense, that depended too 
much on personal ismo of political brokers, and that often, 
with good reason, viewed politics as something outside their 
lives . 

We must recognize that the system can and will respond 
to the needs of our community. The Albuquerque Coalition, 
although short-lived, demonstrated that we can act decisively. 

The Mexican -American and educator communities, together, demon- 
strated in bringing about the Bilingual Education Act that we 
can act effectively. 

Having thus demonstrated our capacity to affect change, 
we no longer can easily blame others for the lack of change. 

The dynamics of change epitomized by the brief history of the 
last five years are, after all, but part of the answer to the 
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question posed by Octavio Paz: "Como crear una sociedad, una 
cultura, que no niegue nuestra human idad pero tampoco la 

Q 

covierta en una vana abs trace ion?" ("How can we create a 
society, a culture, that will not deny our humanity but will 
also not change it into an empty abstraction?") 

Those of us engaged in the "Politics of Educational 
Change" must ensure that the change is for the Chicano and not 
"una vana abs trace ion. " 
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APPENDIX A 



House of Representatives Vote on Adoption of Conference Report 

Of Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments Act of 1967 
on December 15, 1967. 



ARIZONA 



Democrats 



Republicans 



1 - YEA 



2 - NAY 



CALIFORNIA 



COLORADO 



15 - YEA 

5 - Announced YEA 
2 - YEA 

1 - Announced YEA 



7 - YEA 
4 - NAY 

3 - Announced YEA 
1 - YEA 



NEW MEXICO 



2 - YEA 



TEXAS 



12 - YEA ? - YEA 

7 - NAY 

10 - Announced YEA 



TOTALS: 



32 - YEA 
7 - NAY 

7 - Announced YEA 



10 - YEA 
6 - NAY 

3 - Announced YEA 
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APPENDIX B 



History of Authorizations and 



TITLE VII 


AUTHORIZATION 


1968 


$15, 000, 000 


1969 


$30, 000, 000 


1970 


$40, 000, 000 


1971 


$80, 000, 000 


1972 


$100, 000, 000 



TOTALS ; $265, 000, 000 



Appropriations 

APPROPRIATION 

- 0 - 

$7, 500, 000 

$21, 250, 000* 

$25, 000, 000 ($1 million 
reserved for schools 
on Indian reservations) 

$ 27 , 000 , 000 ** 



$80, 750, 000 



v 



*After two per cent reduction 

** Passed by House 
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FOOTNOTES 



*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-20, No. 213, "Persons of Spanish Origin in the United 
States: November 1969,” (Washington, D.C. : U. S. Government 

Printing Office, 1971) . 

^ Bilingual Education ^ct. Public Law 90-247; 20 U.S.C. 

880b . 

3 

U. S. Bureau of the Census Current Population Reports, 
"Spanish Origin, " p. 1. 

^The National Education Association, Department of Rural 
Education, The Invisible Minority (Washington, D.C. : The 

Association, 1966), out of print. 

^ Bilingual Education Programs, Hearings before the 
General Subcommittee on Education, 90th Congress, 1st Session, 
U. S. Congress, 1967, p. 217. 

^"Why Increase Hyphenated Americans?", The Arizona Daily 
Star . November 19, 1967 (Tucson, Arizona). 

^ Bilingual Education Programs , p. 48. 

^ E1 Laberinto de la Soledad (Mexico : Fondo de Cultura 

Economica, 1959) . 
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CULTURAL FREEDOM IN THE SCHOOLS: THE RIGHT OF 

MEXICAN- AMERICAN CHILDREN TO SUCCEED 

by 

Martin H. Gerry* 

There are two major legal channels through which the 
Federal Government seeks to protect the right of all children 
to an education free from discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, or national origin: the administrative enforcement 

mechanism of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the equity powers of the Federal courts. 

The Courts 

The Courts of the United States are empowered to protect 
the rights of minority children pursuant to Section I of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Constitution which 
provides that "No state shall . . . deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws." For over 
eighty years the Federal courts wrestled with the problem of 
whether state imposed segregation of blacks and whites 
violated the equal protection command. In Plessy vs . Ferguson ^ - 
(a case involving public transportation), the Supreme Court 
in 1896 announced a "separate but equal" doctrine prefaced 



*Martin Gerry is Special Assistant to the Director. 

Office for Civil Rights, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
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on an assertion that equality of treatment is accorded when 
the races are provided substantially equal facilities. 

2 

Having carefully reserved judgment in Sweatt vs. Painter 
on the applicability of the Plessy doctrine to public education, 
the Supreme Court in Brown vs. Board of Education^ (1954) 
declared that the segregation of children in public schools 
solely on the basis of race, even though the physical facilities 
and other "tangible" factors may be equal, deprives minority 
group children of the equal protection of the laws. The 
court buttressed its declaration with an educationally com- 
pelling analysis: 

To separate them /black children/ from others of 
similar age and qualifications solely because of 
their race generates a feeling of inferiority as 
to their status in the community that may affect 
their hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to 
be undone.^ 

The next sixteen years of the Supreme Court's activity 
(most recently evidenced by Swann vs. Char lot te -Mecklenburg* * 
and its companion cases) in the school desegregation-dis- 
crimination area has been exclusively devoted to the elimination 
of the dual -school system utilized by school districts in 
seventeen Southern and border states^ to accomplish the 
segregation of black and white students into separate schools. 

While the Supreme Court has never directly addressed the 
question of discrimination in public education against Mexican- 
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American, Puerto Rican, Native American , or other minority 

group children, it is implicit in the equal protection 

guarantee that the same principles enumerated in the Brown 

decision extend to all minority children. Court ordered 

desegregation plans in Texas from 1954 to 1970 usually treated 

Mexican-American children as "white” for purposes of student 
„ 7 

assignment . 

Issues related to the treatment of children within 
desegregated schools, including those related to in-school 
segregation and equal access to the full benefits of public 
education, have not been considered by the Court. 

The Executive Branch 

Pursuant to paragraph five of the Fourteenth Amendment, 

the Congress passed the Civil Rights Act of 1964 which 

provides in Title VI that the Executive Branch establish an 

enforcement mechanism so as to ensure that 

No person in the United States shall, on the ground 
of race, color, or national origin, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be 
subjected to discrimination under any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial assistance.® 

The ultimate sanction available under the enforcement mechanism 

is the termination of the eligibility of a school district to 

Q 

receive Federal financial assistance. 
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TlH ' • St,Cretar y of Hea lth. Education, and Welfare has 
delegated enforcement responsibilities of the Department 

(related to recipients of Federal health, education, and 
welfare assistance) to the Office for Civil Rights. 

From 1965 to early 1969 the office for Civil Rights, 
Education Branches primarily pursuing the elimination of the 
Southern dual (black-white) school systems. To this end, the 
Department negotiated over 800 voluntary desegregation plans, 
employing the termination procedure (a last resort) in over 
100 school districts. The primary focus of this effort to 
eliminate discrimination was on the assignment of students 
and teachers to the schools of a district. Little attention 
was paid to the vital issue of educational rights and oppor- 
tunities within the desegregated schools which resulted. 

Desegregation plans accepted from Texas school districts 
in most cases failed to significantly effect the discriminatory 
treatment of Mexican-American students. "Desegregation" of 
Blacks and Mexican Americans (rather than desegregation among 
Blacks, Anglos, and Mexican Americans) often resulted. 

To summarize, between 1954-1970 neither the courts nor 
the Executive Branch seriously attacked either the segregation 
of Mexican-American, Puerto Rican, and Native American children 
or the invidious discriminatory practices utilized by school 
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districts in the operation of educational programs within 
schools . 



The Development of the May 25 Memorandum 
In September of 1969, the Office for Civil Rights began 
a review of civil rights and educational literature 
addressed to the question of discrimination against national 
origin minority group children. As of the fall of 1968, 
according to the Elementary and Secondary School survey con- 
ducted by the Office for Civil Rights, 2, 541, 573 Mexican- 
American; 719, 730 Puerto Rican; 240, 700 American Indian and 
194,022 Oriental children were enrolled in the public schools. 
The review was in part prompted by complaints from the com- 
munity that the Office had failed to investigate and identify 
invidious discriminatory aspects of school district operations 
which used the cultural and linguistic differences of Mexican- 
American children both to segregate such children within 
schools and to categorically deny them equal educational 
opportunity. Massive evidence of the systematic lower achieve- 
ment of minority group children and the existence of large 
numbers of segregated homogenous ability grouping and special 
education classes was accumulated.^ 

This review together with discussions with the Comnissioner 
of Education and members of his staff led to the conclusion 
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that Me x ic an - Ame r ic an children, as a group, were being excluded 
in many school districts from full and effective participation 
in, and the full benefits offered by, the educational programs 
operated by such districts. At approximately the same time, 
a Report by the Texas Advisory Committee to the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights was being finalized. The Report 
summarized : 

In the field of education the Texas State Advisory 
Committee has found that the meaning of "equal 
educational opportunity" has not been fully understood 
by those people in a position to bring about truly 
equal educational opportunity. For such opportunity 
encompasses more than the mere elimination of 
tangible dif ferences--differences in buildings, books, 
and teachers . It is the feeling of this Committee 
that the basic premise of our system of free public 
education rests on each man's right to an education 
which will allow him to develop his capabilities to 
his full potential. If an educational system is so 
designed that, in general, only white Anglo middle 
class students can achieve their maximum potential, 
such a system violates the Constitution of the United 
States . 

We can no longer remain under the illusion that a 
system designed to teach a young Anglo student from 
Boston or Dallas will work equally well for a Puerto 
Rican youth in East Harlem, a Mexican-American in 
San Antonio, or a black student in Houston. The school 
systems must begin to take into account that back- 
ground and the special needs of their students and 
alter teaching methods and educational concepts 
accordingly. In fact, our schools should take advan- 
tage of the prevailing differences in culture and 
language to enrich their intellectual content. In a 
world as small as ours it makes no sense to teach 
thousands of students only in English. It is wrong 
and shortsighted to teach American and Texas history 
without the inclusion of contributions made by blacks 
and Mexican -Americans . H 
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The Office for Civil Rights moved to prepare a 

departmental policy statement in order to create a set of 

operating principles which would adequately protect the rights 

of national origin -minority group children to a truly equal 

educational opportunity. The drafting of the policy statement 

(Memorandum to School Districts) reflected the operational 

philosophy that school districts should create a culturally 

relevant educational program incorporating a sufficiently 

flexible educational approach to assure equal access of all 

children to its full benefits. The burden, according to this 

philosophy, should be on the school to adapt its educational 

approach so that the culture, language, and learning style of 

all children in the school (not just those of Anglo middle 

class background) are accepted and valued. Children should 

not be penalized for cultural and linguistic differences nor 

should they bear a burden to conform to a school sanctioned 

culture by abandoning their own. 

While the Memorandum was in the drafting stage, the 

President set forth in his Education Reform Message of March 

9, 1970, some important policy guidance : 

Apart from the general public interest in providing 
teachers an honorable and well-paid professional 
career, there is only one important question to be 
asked about education: What do the children learn? 
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The outcome of schooling --what children learn — is 

profoundly different for different groups of 
children and different parts of the country. 
Although we do not seem to understand just what it 
is in one school or school system that produces a 
different outcome from another, one conclusion is 
ine sc apab le : We do not yet have equal educational 

opportunity in America . 



This administration is committed to the principle 
and the practice of seeing to it that equal edu- 
cational opportunity is provided every child in 
every corner of this land. 

I am well aware that ’quality education' is already 
being interpreted as 'code words' for a delay of 
desegregation. We must never let that meaning that 
hold. Quality is what education is all about; 
desegregation is vital to that quality; as we improve 
the quality of education for all American children, 
we will help them improve the quality of their own 
lives in the next generation. 

As finally issued on May 25, 1970, the Memorandum 
identified four major areas of concern relating to compliance 
with Title VI: 

1. Where inability to speak and understand the 
English language excludes national origin-minority 
group children from effective participation in the 
educational program offered by a school district, 
the district must take affirmative steps to rectify 
the language deficiency in order to open its in- 
structional program to these students. 

2. School districts must not assign national 
origin-minority group students to classes for the 
mentally retarded on the basis of criteria which 
essentially measure or evaluate English language 
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skills; nor may school districts deny national 
origin-minority group children access to college 
preparatory courses on a basis directly related 
to the failure of the school system to inculcate 
English language skills. 

3. Any ability grouping or tracking system 
employed by the school system to deal with the 
special language skill needs of national origin- 
minority group children must be designed to meet 
such language skill needs as soon as possible and 
must not operate as an educational dead-end or 
permanent track. 

4. School districts have the responsibility to 
adequately notify national origin-minority group 
parents of school activities which are called to 
the attention of other parents. Such notice in 
order to be adequate may have to be provided in 
a language other than English. 

School districts were required by the Memorandum to de- 
termine their current compliance with Title VI. If the school 
district found itself either to be in noncompliance or to have 
questions about its compliance status, it was instructed to 
communicate with the Department as soon as possible on the 
understanding that technical assistance from the Department 
would be available. 



Three Tasks 

Even before the public release of the Memorandum on 
May 25. 1970, it became apparent that three separate tasks 
had to be completed before the Memorandum could become fully 
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operational: (1) the development of a technique for investi- 

gating and a format for proving noncompliance with the various 
sections of the Memorandum which would meet legal requirements 
and which could be presented to field staff for implementation, 
(2) the development of an educational assistance capability in 
the Department to assist the office in negotiating compliance 
with the provisions of the Memorandum, particularly with 
regard to new educational programs which might be available 
to school districts seeking to come into compliance, and (3) 
the development of additional policies to particularize those 
discriminatory practices in each area of the Memorandum which 
resulted in noncompliance. 

Section 1 

The program development staff of the Office for Civil 
Rights decided to conduct a series of pilot reviews in order 
to develop an effective method for providing noncompliance 
with Section 1 of the Memorandum. 

From a legal standpoint, it was observed that three 
basic propositions needed to be proven in order to demonstrate 
noncompliance with that Section: 

1. National origin-minority students in the district 
enter the schools with different linguistic and cultural 
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backgrounds which directly affect their ability to speak and 
understand the English language. 

2. National origin-minority students are excluded from 
effective participation in and the full benefits of the 
educational program (including success as measured by the 
district) of the district on a basis related to English 
language skills. 

3. The district has failed to take effective affirmative 
action to equalize access of national origin-minority students 
to the full benefits of the educational program. 

Support for the first proposition was educed by the 
program development staff utilizing two different foci: (1) 

the collection and analysis of data related to the home 
language and culture of national origin -minority children at 
the time they enter the system and (2) the collection and 
analysis of data related to the English language skills of 
the national origin-minority children at the time they enter 
the system. 

Data was separated into categories (e.g., performance on 
a specific test) and a criterion was developed for each data 
category which clearly indicated either a lack of facility with 
English language skills or the presence of primary home language 
skills in Spanish. The data was collected with a consistent 
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bias against low achievement indicators. The folders from 
which the data was obtained were those of 1970-71 second 
graders. Consequently, low scoring students who failed or 
were held back in first grade were not included. Only clearly 
failing (as opposed to marginally failing) scores (based on 
data supplied by the test publishers) were utilized for the 
criteria. 

The collection of evidence to support the second and 
third propositions was again separable into two different 
foci. The first, the synchronic focus, involved a review of 
the educational performance of all students at grade level 
during the same time period. The third and sixth grades were 
used as the sample grade levels and data was obtained from 
the results of the test utilized by the school system to 
evaluate academic performance /success of elementary school 
children. Investigation was focused on early children per- 
formance because of its clearly demonstrated educational signi- 
ficance. Because of the emphasis in the May 25 Memorandum on 
language skills, performance of students on subbatteries of 
the test clearly keyed to language related skills was selected 
for close analysis. 

The average raw score and percentile rank (only raw 
scores were averaged) of students of each ethnic group in 
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each classroom were calculated. This analysis revealed, at 
the third grade level, an average performance gap between 
Mexican- American students and Anglo students in Vocabulary of 
-17 percentiles (35 percentile vs. 52 percentile), in Language 
Skills of -9 percentile (45 percentile vs. 54 percentile), 
and in Composite Score of -16 percentiles (45 percentile 
vs. 61 percentile). 

At the sixth grade level, the performance gap between 
Mexican Americans and Anglos had widened to an average of 28 
percentiles in Vocabulary (21 percentile vs. 49 percentile), 

10 percentiles in Language Skills (44 percentile vs. 54 
percentile) and 28 percentiles in Composite Score (30 per- 
centile vs. 58 percentile). 

A question arose as to whether Mexican -American students 
were actually losing ground year by year or whether the current 
third grade Mexican students were doing better than their 
sixth grade counterparts had done. 

An analysis of the scores and percentile rankings of 
current eighth grade students (the diachronic focus) was 
made. The educational history of the class starting with 
performance on the standardized test administered at the third 
grade and terminating with performance on a compatibly normed 
seventh grade test revealed the following: 
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1. Seventy per cent of the eighth grade Mexican- 
American students received lower percentile rankings on the 
seventh grade test than on the third grade vocabulary test; 

84 per cent of these students received lower percentile 
rankings on the seventh grade test vs. third grade composite 
test; 82 per cent of the students received lower percentile 
rankings on the sixth grade language skill test than on the 
third grade test; 90 per cent of the students received lower 
percentile rankings on the sixth grade composite test than on 
the third grade test. 

2 . The average decline of Mexican-American students 
in percentile rankings (compared with their earlier perfor- 
mance against national norms) varied from a decline of 15.1 
percentiles in Language Skills to a decline of 20.5 percentiles 
in Vocabulary. 

3 . As measured against their Anglo counterparts, the 
performance gap of Mexican-American students had increased 
from 10.4 percentiles in Vocabulary at the third grade (36 
percentile vs. 26 percentile) to 29.5 percentiles at the 
sixth (52 percentile vs. 23 percentile); from 11.2 percentiles 
in Language Skills at the third grade (38 percentile vs. 27 
percentile) to 28.5 percentiles (59 percentile vs. 31 per- 
centile) at the sixth; and, staggeringly, from 8.0 percentiles 
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in Composite Score at the third grade (37 percentile vs. 29 
percentile) to 33.8 percentiles at the sixth (58 percentile 
vs. 25 percentile). 

This analysis showed conclusively that the educational 
performance of Mexican-American students as compared against 
their prior performance was declining rapidly and — when com- 
pared to the performance profile of their Anglo peers-* 
decidedly unequally. The exclusion of Mexican-American students 
from the full benefits of the educational program was not 
only occurring but was substantially increasing (on its way 
to dropout) each year. Pursuant to the final sentence of 
Section 2 of the Memorandum, an analysis of the assignment 
of pupils to ninth grade classes showing the correlation 
between verbal skill performance level and assignment to 
college preparatory and vocational track courses was conducted 
and very strong correlations observed. These students had 
been studied in depth in the preceding diachronic focus and 
the failure of the district to inculcate English language skills 
in the Mexican-American students had already been demonstrated. 

Discussion with school district officials indicated that 
no action to equalize the access of Mexican-American students 
to the educational program had been taken by the district 
during the current school year and that none was planned for 
the foreseeable future. 
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Section 2 

A program for proving noncompliance with the first part 
of Section 2 ("school districts must not assign national 
origin -minority group students to classes for the mentally 
retarded on the basis of criteria which essentially measure 
or evaluate English language skills") was developed by means 
of a review of permanent record folders of students assigned 
to such classes. The tests utilized and scores attained 
(particularly on the Verbal I.Q. Subtest) reveal a heavy 
bias toward the evaluation of English language skills. The 
other major assignment criteria, teacher evaluation and 
achievement tests results, were heavily geared to educational 
performance in the language skill area (e.g., reading, ability 
to communicate ideas in English). A technique for proving 
discrimination in the operation of the assignment process has 
also been developed with primary attention devoted to: (1) the 
discriminatory overinclusion of minority group students, (2) 
the discriminatory underinclusion of Anglo students, and (3) 
the use of a different standard of effort and thoroughness 
in the evaluation of students based on their race, color, or 
national origin. 



Section 3 




The general prohibitions against the discriminatory use 
of ability grouping or tracking techniques to segregate Mexican- 
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American children set forth in Section 3 of the Memorandum have 
been expanded to require school districts to evince a compre- 
hensive, educationally coherent rationale for any racially 
imbalanced ability grouping or tracking scheme. This rationale 
must include a clear statement of success criteria (related to 
upward movement), a detailed analysis of the nature and extent 
of and reasons for such separation, and an outline of both 
the instructional methodology to be employed in each grouping 
and the evaluation program to be utilized by the district to 
evaluate the success of the methodologies. In the pilot cases, 
the program developmental staff detected a racially discrimi- 
natory pattern of assignment to sections of various courses 
which was completely inconsistent with a "random" assignment 
technique alleged by the school district to be in use. 

Section 4 

The Department is currently undergoing extensive research 
and policy developmental activity as regards the school 
district's responsibility to adequately notify and involve 
parents in school affairs and activities. Proof of noncom- 
pliance with Section 4 of the Memorandum has been developed 
by (1) reviewing the written records of the school district 
as regards notification of parent- (P p A meetings, truancy 
notices, school activity notices, etc.), (2) interviewing 
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community and school district personnel to ascertain the 
the language or languages in which meetings and activities 
are conducted, and (3) surveying the home language of parents 
of students (through home language data collection items 
utilized pursuant to Section 1). 



Enforcement Action 



In February of this year, a letter of noncompliance was 
sent to the first of the pilot districts. After discussing 
the analysis of data collected in the district pertaining 
to noncompliance with Sections 1, 2, and 3 of the Memorandum, 
the letter states: 

Therefore, it will be necessary that the district 
develop and implement a plan which will utilize 
all available resources to equalize the educa- 
tional access of all children in order to eliminate 
significant differences in educational performance 
attributal to membership in any racial or ethnic 
group. 



One consequence of your district's failure to meet 
the educational needs of the minority pupils is 
an undue concentration for such pupils placed in 
Special Education classes for the mentally retarded 
on the basis of criteria which essentially measure 
and evaluate English language skills. 

In connection with the failure of the school district 
to take effective affirmative steps to equalize 
access to the educational program, Mexican-American 
children appear to have been denied access to college 
preparatory courses on a basis directly related to 
the system's failure to inculcate English language 
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skills. The decline previously noted in the 
educational performance of the students with 
language difficulties carries through to high 
school where although Mexican Americans consti- 
tute about 50/ o of the students, they comprise 

807 y and°OO 7 10 f ?£ advanced 8 roup and between 
807, and 904 of the lower high school grouping of 

Aieh 6nt i S recaivin S college preparatory work. 
Althoug! ie total number of high school students 
is almost evenly distributed between Anglos and 
Mexican Americans, almost two-thirds of those 
in coliege preparatory courses are Anglo and one- 
third are Mexican American. 



The letter concludes by offering the school district the 
services of an educational program team to work with the 
district to develop a compliance plan. Two weeks later the 
Department received a letter from the district requesting 



the services of the educational program team. The Intra- 
Departmental Advisory Committee subsequently dispatched a 
team to evaluate the district's educational program and to 



recommend appropriate changes . 



T ask Group on Implementa tion of the Memorandum 
Immediately after reltase of the May 25 Memorandum, a 
Departmental task group was established to assist in its 
implementation. Outstanding Mexican-American and Puerto 
Rican educators, psychologists, and community and civil 
rights leaders were invited to join the group. The avowed 
task of the group was to develop additional policies to parti- 
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cularize those discriminatory practices in each area of the 
Memorandum which resulted in noncompliance. 

In June, 1970, the Task Group held its first meeting in 
Denver, Colorado, to discuss its responsibilities and 
determine policy developmental priorities. Individual work 
groups studied and discussed the issues raised in each of the 
substantive sections of the Memorandum. 

It was decided that the productive initial focus for 
policy development would be the first part of the second 
section of the Memorandum dealing with the assignment of 
national origin-minority group children to special education 
classes for the mentally retarded on the basis of criteria 

13 

which essentially measure or evaluate English language skills. 
Accordingly, a committee of the task group was appointed to 
develop and present to the Task Group a draft policy covering 
the matter. 

Policy development by the Task Group in this area has 
dealt with those basic components of a nondiscriminatory 
assignment mechanism which are indispensable to the adequate 
protection of rights. Such issues as the use of pluralistic 
norms (involving sociocultural background data) to interpret 
test results, adaptive behavior data, and the necessity and 
nature of community involvemer are being carefully considered. 
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Intra-Departmental Advisory Committee 
In view of the rapid program development of techniques 
for proving noncompliance, the Office of Education in April, 
1971, established an Intra-Departmental Advisory Committee 
to develop strategies for, and supervise the rendering of 
educational program assistance to school districts found to 
be in noncompliance. 

A group of approximately seventy- five outstanding Mexican- 
American, Puerto Rico, and Native American educators, psycho- 
logists, and community leaders met in San Diego on April 
28-30th to begin the identification of bilingual -bicultural 
program models for the Office of Education. 

The educational philosophy of the Committee is reflected 
in an excerpt from a letter with enclosures from HEW Secretary, 
Elliot Richardson, to Senator F. Mondale dated August 3, 1970: 

The effects of ethnic isolation, rural and urban, on 
the educational development of Mexican-American, 

Puerto Rican and American Indian children are both 
severe and long term. Ethnic isolation often creates 
a homogeneity of educational environment in which a 
perception of cultural diversity, without an assumption 
of cultural superiority, cannot occur. Moreover, this 
homogeneity effectively precludes the interaction of 
children from different socio-economic and ethnic home 
environments. Every major report or research project 
dealing with the educational problems and needs of 
'disadvantaged 1 children has concluded that educational 
development (learning) is greatly hindered by a homo- 
genous learning environment. Children learn more from 
each other than from any other resource of the educational 
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environment. To create and perpetuate homogeneity is 
to greatly reduce the pool of experience, ideas and 
values from which children can draw and contribute 

pHnrart ra °i i0n ? ith ° ther children ' I" a heterogenous 
educational environment cultural diversity can be 

presented in an exciting interaction/awareness/growth 

process which is education in its truest sense. This 

the^tT w Can be P resented and perceived as enriching 
the total human environment rather than as threatening 
to a particular cultural insularity. ® 

Another important problem related to ethnic isolation 

mo itr e t- t0 th ! 6ffeCt ° f Such isolati °n °n educational 
motivation and psychological development of the 

While the segregated Anglo child is 
equally deprived of a heterogeneity of educational 
environment which could lead to increased educational 
development, he is rarely confronted with a school 
environment which directly rejects his language and, 

culture r of C h^ j USt . as Oevestatingly, rejects the 
-onH S °? hls h 0 ™ environment: lifestyle, clothes, 

The d M relationships, physical appearance, etc. 

The Mexican-American, Puerto Rican and American Indian 
child is constantly isolated by an eductionally 
sanctioned picture of American society which produces 
a consciousness of separation and then exclusion and 
then inferiority. Realizing this exclusion from the 

advertising S ° Cie 5 y (as Presented by the mass media, 

rejection"^ th^“ . ch \ ld l*«e ives a 

as a reWt-L % , h ~'' uome he personaliz< 

as a rejection of his paxents 

of himself. This shattering p-. w „. , 

toward C thp n pH fte r- lea ? S t0 WiChdra ' Jal !*«««: hostility 
toward the educational system. Attitude or posturing 

imn^ t ^ e . learnin S environment is the single most ^ 
important factor in the process of educational develop- 



ed finally, a rejection 
•roc esc cf self concept 
i r: om or 



the a qn«; i =l! e c mai uf enanCe ° f ethnic is °l“tion creates for 
the ° r Indian language -speaking child 

the additional disadvantage of depriving him of the 

most important resource for English language skill 

with ° pma " t "‘ re 8 u lar interaction and communication 
with English-speaking children. 
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In summary, some of the most important needs of 
Mexican-American,- Puerto Rican and American Indian 
children related to ethnic isolation are: 

1. The need for ethnic or cultural diversity 

in the educational environment: HETEROGENEITY 

2. The need for total institutional reposturing 
(including culturally sensitizing teachers, instructional 
materials and educational approaches) in order to incor- 
porate, affirmatively recognize and value the cultural 
environment of ethnic minority children so that the 
development of positive self-concept can be accelerated: 

B I -CULTURAL APPROACHES: with, as an important corollary: 

3 . The need for language programs that introduce 
and develop English language skills without demeaning 
or otherwise deprecating the language of a child's 
home environment and thus without presenting English 

as a more valued language: BI-LING UAL COMPONENT. 

To meet the needs of ethnically isolated children 
described in numbers 2 & 3 above, participation of 
Anglo children in the Bi-Cultural/Bi-Lingual programs 
is essential. ^ 

The first item of business for the Committee (during the 
month of March) was the fielding of an educational program 
team to assist the first of the pilot districts found to be in 
noncompliance. The HEW educational program team which visited 
the district in April set forth three basic principles under- 
lying its recommendations: 

1. That the cultural and linguistic pluralism of the 
student body necessitates the utilization of instructional 
approaches (in addition to those now used) '7hich reflect the 
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learning styles, background, and behavior of all segments of 
the student community; modification of curriculum design and 
the development of new instructional skills and materials are 
part of the development of pluralistic instructional approaches. 

2. That the educational program of the district incor- 
porate, affirmatively recognize and value the environment and 
language background of all of its children, so that the develop- 
ment of positive self-concepts in all children of the district 
can proceed apace. 

3. That language programs be implemented introduce 

and develop language ckil 7 -. in a secondary language (English 
for many Mexican-American students; Spanish for Anglo students), 
while at the same time, reinforcing and developing language 
skills in the primary language, so that neither English nor 
Spanish is nresented as a more valued language. 

The team concluded its report by recommending: 

1. Introduction of an in-service training program designed 
to assist teachers in redefining their role in a bilingual- 
bicultural community and in the development of a curriculum 
that is relevant to the needs of a 1 1 students. Initiation of 
a recruiting program is needed to substantially increase the 
number of bilingual- bicultural teachers and teacher aides as 
soon as possible. 
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2. Implementation of a program of instruction in each 
of the district's elementary schools, at all grade levels, 
that would reflect a bilingual-bicultural approach to the 
small group instructional methodology currently utilized by 
the District for Language Arts, Reading, Social Science, 
Mathematics, and Creative Arts 

Such an approach would require the use of both English 
and Spanish as languages of instruction for all children, with 
the concurrent development of the primary and secondary language 
skills of all children, so that reading and writing are intro- 
duced in the child's primary language at the same time initial 
language development is begun in the second language. The 
ultimate goal of such an approach is to create a learning 
situation in which each child should be able to use both languages 
interchangeably as modes of learning and communicating. 

The success of the above described program of instruction 
depends upon the reflection of the cultural pluralism of the 
student population in the curricular materials, teaching styles, 
and learning environment of the classroom. The learning and 
incentive-motivational styles of all students should be carefully 
and regularly evaluated, and teaching strategies developed, 
modified and expanded accordingly. Diagnostic testing and 
teacher observation should be utilized to identify individual 
learning profiles . 
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Periodic assessment and evaluation of both the 
cognitive and affective development of children related to 
the program of instruction should be conducted. Conclusions 
drawn from such assessment and evaluations should be reflected 
in corresponding changes in the instructional approach. 

3. Classroom and other instructional environments should 
be heterogenous in terms of race, ethnicity, and sociocultural 
background so as to assure that the process by which each child 
can draw from a pool of experience, ideas, and values in order 
to contribute in interaction with other children is not stifled 
by a homogeneity of educational environment in which cultural 
superiority or inferiority, rather than cultural diversity, is 
perceived. Classrooms should be reorganized so as to create 
small instructional groupings to meet the individual educational 
needs of the students . 

4. In order to bridge the gap between the community 
(including the home) and the school, community resources, 
including parents of children, older siblings, and para- 
professionals, should be utilized in both instructional and 
nonins t rue tional roles. 

5. Assignment of students to classes for the educably 
mentally retarded should be predicated upon a careful review, 
by an advisory committee which includes persons broadly 
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representative of the community, of the information developed 
by (a) psychometric indicators interpreted with medical and 
sociocultural background data, and the teacher's referral and 
(b) adaptive behavior data. 

6. The establishment of an ongoing relationship with 
outside educational resources which can be of assistance in 
the development and implementation of the various programs 
discussed herein. 

The culmination of the joint efforts of the pilot district 
and the department will be the implementation of a comprehensive 
educational plan utilizing all available resources of the 
district, human and financial (including Federal funds), to 
bring about an equally comfortable and accessible educational 
environment for all of the district's children. In such a 
setting, equal educational performance profiles can be brought 
about by individualized instructional techniques, predicated 
upon an understanding and utilization of the communication, 
learning, and incentive-motivational styles of the children. 

The Future 

In the twelve months since the issuance of the May 25 
memorandum, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has developed a comprehensive program for implementation in 
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the field. Techniques for proving noncompliance with the 
various sections of the memorandum have been developed and 
field tested and have passed legal muster. New issues are 
being investigated as training programs make operational these 
investigative and analytical techniques. 

As the Office for Civil Rights completes its task of 
developing techniques for proving noncompliance, the importanc 
of developing specific implemental policies and expanding 
its educational assistance resources becomes paramount. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare will coii 
tinue to place primary reliance on the policy developmental 
capabilities of both the Task Group and Advisory Committee, 
confident of both skills and dedication of the educators, 
psychologists, and community leaders involved. 
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FOOTNOTES 







L X63 U.S. 537 (1896) 

2 339 U.S. 6?9 (1950) 

3 347 U.S. 483 (1954) 

4 347 U.S. 485 

5 U.S. (1971) 

6 

Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, 

^ In Perez vs. Sonora Independent School District the 
Department of Justice intervened on behalf of the United States 
in order to seek relief for Mexican -American children segregated 
and discriminated against in schools of the district on the 
basis of their national origin. A final decision in the case 
is still pending. 

^Sec . 601, Civil Rights Act of 1964; 78 Stat. 252; 

42 U.S.C. 2000d 

^Section 602, Civil Rights Act of 1964; 78 Stat. 252; 

42 U.S.C. 2000d . 

■^The U. S. Commission on Civil Rights provided and has 
continued to provide valuable data on the segregation of 
Mexican-American children. 

^A Report of the Texas Advisory Committee to the U. S. 
Commission on Civil Rights (1970). 

^President 's Education Reform Message of March 9, 1970, 
Presidential Documents , VI, 10, pp. 305-306. 

•^See "The Six-Hour Retarded Child, M A Report of the 
President's Committee on Mental Retardation (1970). 

^Hearings Before Select Committee on Educational 
Opportunity of United States Senate, Ninety-first Congress, 

II Session, on Equal Educational Opportunities, Part III. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF BICULTURAL EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 



by 

Alfredo Castafleda 

Professor Juan Aragon's paper highlights the differences 
among five factors which produce a culturally diverse society 
and which should be included in the pre- and in-service 
preparation of teachers. But who shall develop such teacher 
training programs, particularly as they relate to the education 
of Mexican -American children? Professor Aragon's conclusion 
is, basically, those persons already possessing the "cultural 
capital, " rather than "retreading" traditionally oriented 
university trainers of teachers. He suggests that the job 
could be better done by people already steeped in the culture-- 
Mexican-American professors. 

Professor Thomas P. Carter has extended Robert Brischetto's 
typology of social science perceptions of minority group life 
in order to examine how educators perceive Mexican Americans 
and what corollary educational programs they develop. His 
schema delineates four distinct clusters, each with its own 
theoretical assumptions, objectives, and programs. Educators, 
social scientists, and educational administrators will find 
Professor Carter's analysis timely and useful. In fact, the 
reader may find his schema helpful as a framev?ork for reading 
several of the papers in this volume. 
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The educational needs of Mexican-American children are 
described in some detail in Professor Horacio UlibarrI’s 
paper. His central theme is that cultural differences are 
essentially explainable in terms of differences in the economic 
bases of cultures, e.g., agrarian versus industrial. Life 
styles are seen as circumscribed by the different environments 
(rural versus urban) and the value systems each produces. Thus, 
bicultural education programs need to *:ake into account the 
environment in which the individual lives, otherwise . . . 

"to attempt to teach an urban student cultural elements from 
a rural agrarian based culture may be, at best, giving him 
irrelevant subject matter or, at worst, interjecting dysfunctional 
coping behavior .' 1 

Professor Carlos £. Cortes develops four important guide- 
lines that can be followed by the teacher in an attempt to 
combat ingrained societal prejudice. One of Professor Cortes’ 
goals is to develop a Greater American concept which would 
"place in proper perspective the bicultural heritage and multi- 
ethnic reality of the United States ... by purging American 
education of its prejudice -producing ethnocentric ism, " rooted 
historically in the European power struggle over New World 
domination and exemplified today in the anti-Chicsno stereo- 
types he terms the Modern Black Legend. 
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THE CHALLENGE TO BICULTURALISM: 

CULTURALLY DEFICIENT EDUCATORS 
TEACHING CULTURALLY DIFFERENT CHILDREN 1 

by 

Juan A. Arag6n * 

**• • • with liberty and justice for all." This state- 
ment is now being questioned by Chicanos and other minorities. 

Why? Did something go wrong? If so, who is to blame--who will 
answer? 

You will answer. 

I will answer. 

We will answer! 

Each of us must--but how? 

We can't answer the aching emotions of the black-haired, 
brown-eyed children by drawing on the training we received in 
traditional classes at our universities. 

The whole notion of education presumes that there is a 
common under s tai ling between the professional ane the client. 

Even when this commonality exists, education presents a most 
difficult taks . It is difficult when the professional and 
the client are from common backgrounds; it becomes doubly 

* Juan A. Arag6n is Associate Professor of Educational 

Administration and Director, Cultural Awareness Center, University 
o of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
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difficult when the professional and the client are culturally 
different. Please note that the term used here is "culturally 
different:" and not culturally deficient, culturally disadvantaged, 
or culturally deprived. The client and the professional may 
be culturally different but neither one is higher nor lower 
than the other. For sometime now, it has been suspected educators 
have sought refuge in attributing to culturally different children 
negative attributes. The mental health of the teacher demands 
this. He has had to ascribe his inability to succeed with 
the culturally different child to deficiencies in the client. 

He so desperately wanted to be helpful. His intentions have 
been good; his results have been marginal. Thus he had to 
ascribe these marginal results to one of two things, his own 
inability and lack of understanding or the inabilities of the 
client. His mental health demanded that he subscribe to the 
latter of the two alternatives. His training was based on the 
presumption that he could work only with "normal" abnormal 
students. It hasn’t always worked out that way. In some 
instances he was trained to work with culturally different 
children who were at best defined by him or his professors 
as products of the culture of poverty and the implications for 
teaching for that "culture." 

Most educators are trained to deal with vocational guidance. 
However, if poverty were wiped out in this country of ours, the 

o 
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issues of cultural pluralism in our schools would still face 
us. Let us treat the culture of poverty briefly so that we may 
put this issue to rest and thus apply ourselves to the real 
cultural conflict facing us in teaching and counseling. 

The phenomenon of socio-economic deprivation is a culture 
of its own, having little to do with ethnicity. Poor white 
children in Appalachia belong to the culture of poverty. 

Poor Puerto Rican children in New York’s Spanish Harlem belong 
to the culture of poverty. Poor Mexican children in Los 
Angeles' East Side belong to the culture of poverty. Poor 
Navajo children on the streets of Gallup, New Mexico, belong 
to the culture of poverty. These clients need good teaching 
and guidance services desperately because they are socio- 
economically deprived. They also need good teaching and guidance 
services because they are culturally different. 

Techniques in aiding the client in breaking the vicious 
cycle of poveity are needed for children of all ethnic and 
cultural background, but these kinds of guidance efforts are 
directed to poverty issues and have only limited ethnicity 
dimension. Thus, what is being said should not be confused 
with speaking to the culture of poverty. It pretends rather 
to speak to true cultural differences and conflicts, and includes 
those children of ethnic minorities who are victims of poverty, 
and may also be middle class Puerto Ricans, middle class 

o 
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Mexicans, and middle class Indians whose cultural values will 
be significantly different from those of the middle class White 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant. It is these clients that the teacher 
is particularly unprepared to serve. 

How does one teach the student whose values are on a 
different wave length than thost of the professional? 

Counseling these students to acquire greater socio-economic 
mobility is only part of the answer. 

A teacher who advises a Pueblo Indian child to prepare 
himself to compete in the socio-economic mainstream of 
American society does not only fail to understand the concept 
of competition in the Pueblo value structure, but he fails 
to understand that the mobility required to fully function is 
contrary to the Pueblo’s feeling for land and his relationship 
to it. The teacher who implies that his Spanish -speaking client 
acquire sophisticated attributes fails to understand that 

the word "sophisticated" is permeated with negative overtones 
in the Spanish language. 

In essence then, w fe are talking about cultural pluralism. 

Can this country of ours give serious consideration to cultural 

pluralism or even should it? The writer believes it can and 
should . 

The write . believes that the current and late coming concern 
With geographic diversity is well justified. This country needs 
geographic diversity to fulfill its national and international 
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goals and Lo enrich the life style of the total country. It 
also needs human diversity . It needs educators in general and 
school administrators in particular, who will reinforce 
cultural differences and mutual respect among our people. 

How does one do it? One first has to define culture. Anthro- 
pologists tend to be global in their definition and claim that 
culture is the sum total of man's knowledge. Sociologists have 
been dealing with the concept of culture for some time 
and have written volumes on it. 

The content in which culture is used in the educational 
world is in the process of being formulated. The writer 
believes that a good beginning for a definition of culture 
might include the following things * 

Language 

Diet 

Costuming 
Social Patterns 
Ethics 



Language 

The teacher must understand that there is a cultural difference 
between "my name is John" and "yo me liamo Jtian." 

The first is a scientific, encyclopedic, and objective 
statement of a fact; it transmits information only. The second 
transmit the same information, but in addition the statement 
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is a philosophical posture, indeed a challenge, "I choose to 
call myself *JGan' (Want to make something of it?). 1 ' 

LEARN, AMIGO, LEARN? 

Diet 

The teacher who doesn't appreciate the fact that fruit 
juice, whole grain cereal, sausage, and the always present 
toast (whole wheat) is a breakfast limited to only a small 
percentage of his clients, is sailing into the teeth of 
stormy seas . 

Chicanos, Indians, and Puerto Ricans have other notions 
of what the ideal breakfast should be. Their breakfast is 
as nutritious and quite often much tastier. 

LEARN, AMIGO, LEARN? 

Costuming 

Flamboyancy in dress or in personal adornment is a mark 
of historical and cultural differences and not a matter of poor 
taste . 

LEARN, AMIGO, LEARN? 

Social Patterns 

How can one advise a client ia one is ignorant of the concept 
of the extended family and its vital and emotional bonds . 

J. F. Kennedy appointed his brother to be his chief legal 

advisor. The Chicano Community understood and applauded. The 
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WASP Community was shocked and dismayed. 

"Home is where I hang my hat, " is a value, a judgment 
which is incomprehensible to a Chicano or an Indian. Yet it 
represents a way of life to a culture which values speed and 
mobility . 

LEARN, AMIGO, LEARN.' 

Ethics 

Nepotism is considered by some to be unethical. In 
other cultures nepotism is a value. The function of power, 
status ^nd prestige may be to help those one loves and trusts. 

LEARN, AMIGO, LEARN.' 

A group of people that are alike in the five areas just 
mentioned could safely be referred to as a cultural group. 

Truly culturally different children find that these are the 
areas in which they meet conflict in the traditional curricula; 
it is in the ignoring, downgrading, or undercutting of these 
that the schools bring about the emotional crippling on 
the part of clients which haunts educators and contaminates 
the human environment of our society. It seems, therefore, 
that teachers should include in their pre-service preparation 
and in their in-service efforts, experiences which will helo 
them to familiarize themselves with the magic components 
that make a culturally diverse society exciting and productive. 

Once having familiarized themselves with these components of 
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culture, the teacher must find ways to bring positive reinforce- 
ment to the client. A reinforcement that will bring about a 
positive self-image. 

In summation, the teacher must be ever prepared to face 
the M We are all Americans" and "This is America" crowd who 
keep fighting the notion of a pluralistic society and promoting 
a monolingual and monocultural citizenry In the most narrow- 
minded and short-sighted way. Their belief appears to be that 
being different is un-American, that homogeneity (as in milk), 
that mass production (as in refrigerators), is the great American 
purpose. Let them. That is all right, they are doing their 
thing as they see it. It is up to us, however, to do our thing, 
as we see it. This is the American way. The writer submits 
that ignorance and intolerance are criminal and infinitely 
more un-American. Human beings are not doughnuts and cannot 
be mass produced. I say, 'Viva la diferencia." 

The voice of America must be multilingual if it is to 
make sense throughout the world. 

The Indians, Puerto Ricans and Chicanes have demos trated 
time and again that they make excellent soldiers, reliable 
taxpayers, worthy civil servants--in every way good Americans. 

Puerto Ricans, Chicanos and Indians make lousy Anglos! 

LEARN. AMIGO, LEARN.' 
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The central issue is simple, it is found in the title of 
this paper, "The Challenge to Bieulturalism: Culturally 

Deficient Educators Teaching Culturally Different Children." 

Teachers currently in service will have to be provided 
strong and creative in-service programs. This, however, is 
not enough. Teacher training institutions must be affected. 
Otherwise, we will be faced with a never-ending job. 

At the higher education level we have two choices: (1) 

retrain the teacher trainers and (2) insist that the univer- 
sities hire people with cultural capital to do the needed job. 

The writer believes the second choice is the better of 
the two alternatives. He Gees no reason why we should approach 
the challenge of bieulturalism with the "second team" — a 
group of traditionally oriented university personnel who have 
been 'retreaded" to do a job that could better be done by 
people already steeped in the culture. In this instance I 
refer specifically to Mexican -American professors. The people 
to do the job are already available, but in some instances 
would encounter credentialing obstacles. 

It is proposed that the money needed to do a "retread" on 
the first group could better be used by financial aid to 
credential the second group mentioned. This proposal calls 
for financial aid to be made available to institutions of 
higher learning who are willing to design graduate programs to 
produce credentialed (doctorate) Chlcano professors to take 
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functional positions in bicultural programs in Washington. D.C., 
State Education Agencies, positions of leadership in local 
units, as well as in university faculties. 

To do less would be cheating this country of the quality 
resources it so vitally needs. 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF A PERSPECTIVE 

b y 

Thomas P. Carter* 



One perspective continues to permeate educational thinking 
concerning the schooling of Mexican-American children. Educators 
stress that persistent low academic and social achievement 
is primarily attributable to the cultural characteristics of 
the group itself, not to the socioeconomic system and institutions 
of the majority society. Assuming this "rationale, " educators 
perceive the school’s role as remodeling, retooling, and reorienting 
Chicano children into the very model of the middle class. 

Even creative programs involving the use of Spanish-Hispanic 
culture, and community involvement are perceived as steps to 
compensate for group perpetuated cultural deficiencies and as 
efforts toward ’’Americanization. ” The 'cultural deprivation’’ 
theory and its dependent "compensatory education" programs 
remain the only well-developed fully conceptualized approach. 

The fact that no other comprehensive models are available deters 
other change--to promote institutional modification educators 
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must develop other well conceptualized rationales and programs. 
This paper explores possible alternatives. 

Recently Robert Brischetto developed a typology of social 
science perception of minority group life. While suffering from 
the problems of oversimplification and polarization inherent 
to all such schema, it is useful in examining how educators 
perceive Chicanos, and the corollary educational approaches 
they develop. Brischettos' typology elaborates a dichotomy 
developed by Nick Vaca. To Vaca, one polar position, the 
"structural- environmental" determinist, postulates "... that 
the causes of the social problem of the Mexican American is 
directly traced to the door of the economic and social 

p 

structure of American society." The other pole of his 
theoretical dichotomy is the "cultural-determinist" which 
postulates it is: 

• . . the cultural baggage of the Mexican American 
that was the main cause of the social ills . . . 
as part and parcel of the Mexican American's 
psychological ' self ' --something from within him, 
assidubusly inculcated in him by Mexico's 
traditonal folk culture and perpetuated by Mexican 
Americans in their ethnic enclaves . . . * 

Brischetto refers to the "structural-environmental" view 

as exc~ ..mi, " the "cultural-detenninist" as "internal." 

Each of these two polar perspectives is elaborated by developing 

a distinction between the positive and negative consequences 

of minority group life styles. His four- fold schema is 

graphically outlined in Figure A. Each perspective has its 
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implicit corollary educational theory, objectives, and programs, 
as Figure B illustrates. 



Figure A 

CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIAL SCIENTISTS' VIEW OF MINORITY GROUP 
LIFE STYLES ACCORDING TO THEIR CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES 
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CONSEQUENCES OF MINORITY GROUP LIFE STYLES ARE CHIEFLY : 
positive negative 



(1) Minority group life styles 
constitute a distinct sub - 
culture which provides a 
satisfying way of life. 

Minority group members as 
"NOBLE SAVAGES" 



(2) Minority group life styles 
constitute a distinct sub - 
culture which perpetuates 
def ic ienc ies along genera- 
tional lines. 

Minority group members as 
"PATHOLOGICAL" 



(4) Minority group life styles ; 
are disruptive responses j 
to external restraints im- 
posed by the larger society, j 

i 

Minority group members as j 
"THE OPPRESSED" 



(3) Minority group life styles 
are functional adaptation s 
to external restraints im- 
posed by the larger society. 

Minority group members as 
"COPERS" 



Source: Brischetto (1971, Figure 1) 
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